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DON’T GET SORRY FER YERSELF. 
Don’t you go and git sorry fer yourself. That’s 
one thing I can’t stand in nobody. There’s always 
lots of other folks you kin be sorry fer ’sted of yer- 
self. Ain’t you proud you ain’t got a hairlip? Why, 
that one thought is enough to keep me from ever 
gittin’ sorry fer myself.—Mrs. Wiggs. 











The Man Who Needs Supervision. 

In all lines of business, a certain amount of time and money 
is charged to the supervision account, directly or indirectly. 
In some cases the amount expended for supervision forms a 
startling percentage of the entire cost of conducting the busi- 
ness and yet if it were not spent, the loss on mistakes due to 
carelessness would be, in the aggregate, considerably more. 

An instance which shows the value of supervision, occurred 
during the vacation season in the office of a large company. 
The buyer was on his vacation and in his absence orders for 
materials were being placed by his assistant. One day an 
order came through for a considerable amount of round iron 
The order 
was placed with a local firm and shortly after, the assistant 
The 
iron company stated that iron of the diameter specified was 


of a certain diameter, to be cut in short lengths. 
buyer was called to the telephone in regard to the order. 
not in stock and desired to know if iron with a diameter of 


Without hesi- 
tation the assistant instructed the iron company to use the 


one-eighth inch larger would be satisfactory. 


larger size of iron and iron of that size in short pieces was 
accordingly delivered. 

When the department which was to use the iron attempted 
to utilize it, it was discovered that the wrong size had been 
delivered and could not be used. Upon investigation the re- 
sponsibility was traced to the assistant who had issued orders 
to change the specified size without referring to the department 
Which had originated the order. As a result another order 
for iron of the correct size had to be placed. The short 
Pieces of the wrong size which could not be utilized by the 


company nor returned to the supplier, were scrapped. This 





carelessness on the part of the assistant cost the company in 
the neighborhood of $50 which would have been saved, ex- 
cept for the fact that the buyer who had supervision of such 
matters was absent on his vacation. This assistant was later 
replaced by another man who did not need such close super- 
vision. The latter has since risen to a responsible position in 
the company, while the first, who needed constant supervision, 
is not making good in any position. 

The less supervision a man requires, the more responsibilities 
are given him and the greater salary he receives. The man 
who requires the least supervision is the man who is accurate— 
the man who uses his head. He is the man who can clear the 
bad case of trouble which other men have failed to locate. He 
is the man who, when given a job, does it thoroughly and in 
such a manner as to produce results without a heavy expendi- 


ture for supervision. 





Being the Company’s Representative. 

Has it ever occurred to you how important you are 
when, by reason of circumstance, you become for the mo- 
ment, the sole agent between the public and the company? 
If it hasn’t, in the interests of your own advancement and 
the company’s, you should give it serious thought. 

No matter what your position may be, there are times, 
by no means infrequent, when every employe becomes for 
the moment the captain of the company’s policy, the com- 
pany’s delegate to determine affairs which in the aggregate 
are important. This occurs many times daily in the rela- 
tions of operators with subscribers, troublemen with com- 
plainants, solicitors with prospective subscribers and in- 
stallation men with new patrons. 

Skil- 
fully, diplomatically, as best serves the interests of the 


And just how do you handle affairs at such times? 


company and as your superior would handle them if he 
Or do you handle them indifferently, with a 
The dif- 
ference between the two is the difference between success 


were there? 
sort of “I-don’t-care, I’m-not-the-boss” attitude? 
and failure. The first serves your company and yourself 
well. The second is fatal to any future. 


Be big! Be as big as any task that comes your way! 
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The Trained Pigs of Perigord 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


This isn't a pig tale—although it does concern itself with a hog. And there's an 
odd chance that you are the very man at whom these lines are written. 

So read through to the end, and you'll probably see the point. After that you 
you may feel somewhat sore, because it is a bit sharp and likely to prick your con- 
science, or your vanity. 

Pay your men more! Your scale of wages is far too low. You don’t give enough 
to get enough. 

At present you merely buy hours. Purchase their imagination, and enthusiasm, 
and vitality, and you can’t get them at your price. 

Your organization is in a dangerous condition. There's something missing—the 
spirit that changes a body of listless, don’t-give-a-hang, uninterested laborers into a 
band of hard-hitting, resourceful, light-hearted, tireless fighters. 

You've merely put bank notes into the Saturday envelopes. You've overlooked 
the human note. You've tried to build a machine, and it’s bound to be a failure because 
a business won't run like clockwork until every employe feels that he, by his own efforts 
can become the main spring. 

Your crackerjacks remain with you only long enough to acquire experience and 
deftness and then awaken to the fact that your selfishness refuses them the recognition 
that is their due. Unconsciously, you are selecting intelligence and stamina for your 
rivals. 

Your staff grows more commonplace as you grow older. When you are less vital 
and must depend upon assistants, you'll be forced to rely upon second-raters, who 
place no reliance in themselves; the dishearted and thickwitted and cowardly; the “‘has 
beens” and the “‘never weres;”” those who always lacked ambition, or in whom confi- 
dence and hope have died. 

The junk-heaps of commerce and trade are littered with the ruins of firms wrecked 
by ex-employes. Watch out lest some youngster whom your shortsightedness has driven 
away does not return later to take what you won't give. 

Hold on to your competent helpers! Win their allegiance while they are still 
ready and anxious to devote their loyalty and capacity, and their ideas to your cause. 

It was the marshal’s baton in every Frenchman's knapsack that made Napoleon 
a world master. 

When every clerk and mechanic carries a partnership in his mind's eye, the growth 
and security of any firm is insured. 

You can’t go far single handed! A lone sprinter can set the pace for only a 
short stretch. It takes a relay team to win in the long run. 

Change the lock on the private office and hang the key over every desk and 
bench in your service. 

The swine of Perigord refuse to shout for truffles, if they aren't encouraged by the 
gift of an'occasional tuber. It’s the expectation of a reward now and then, which keeps 
their scent keen and sustains their interest. You surely can’t expect a human being to 
expect less than a trained pig. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 





























The Wining and Cabling of Buildings for ‘Telephone Service 


Methods Applicable to Buildings in the Medium Size Cities—Grouping of Buildings for Estimating Probable 
Service Requirements—lInstallation of Cabling and Location of Various Distributing 
Centers — Conduit Sizes for Buildings of Various Heights 


By W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 


Most architects and building contractors now recognize that 
provision must be made in all large new buildings for wires 
and cables for the telephone service that the tenants will re- 
quire. In large cities there are frequently office buildings or 
hotels where a thousand or more telephones are in service. 
The importance of making proper and adequate provision for 
these telephones is seen when it is remembered that a pair of 
wires is necessary for each telephone and that these wires must 
be carried to some central point in the building. If the build- 
ing plans are not arranged to provide for the necessary runs 
of wire and cable, then the walls of the corridors and rooms 
will frequently be defaced by unsightly open wire runs or ex- 
pensive alterations will have to be made after the completion of 
the building. 

The following methods outline good practice for building 
wiring and cabling and are believed to offer the building owner 
a means of furnishing the tenants service in a permanent and 
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suitable manner that the initial investment will not be expensive 
but will be good enough to insure against high maintenance 
costs or rapid depreciation. 

Building wiring for each class of construction will generally 
be uniform, but as conditions vary in each building, the re- 
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quirements of each should be estimated as closely as possible. 
The buildings may be divided into two groups: 

1. Hotels, apartment buildings, clubs and hospitals. 

2. Office, or commercial, buildings and factories. 


These two classes may be differentiated by determining 
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Arrangement of Cross Connecting and Floor Distributing Boxes. 


whether the future service will be comparatively constant, or 
will be subject to decided variation with each change of 
tenant. 

In the first group the maximum number of telephones in any 
one room or on any floor is definitely fixed, being almost in- 
variably one per chamber in a hotel, hospital or club, and one 
per apartment in an apartment building. In a hotel, club or 
hospital, it is comparatively easy to determine whether the 
telephone will be permanently located. The whole building 
may thus be permanently wired with almost certain knowledge 
that there will be no change in the number of wires required. 

The second group of buildings presents a much more diffi- 
cult wiring problem. The character of the business district in 
which the building is located largely governs the number of 
telephones required, for buildings in the financial district will 
require a much larger number than those located in the com- 
mercial district. In general one pair per 200 square feet in 
the financial district and per 300 square feet in the commercial 
district will provide sufficient facilities. 

The number of telephones on a floor of any of these build- 
ings will depend upon the requirements of the individual ten- 
ants. This will vary from time to time when the tenants move, 
for the needs of different ones are rarely the same. The loca- 
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tions of the telephones in the rooms are not permanent, but 
may be changed to meet the requirements of the different 
tenants. The permanent plant must then be made much more 
extensive and flexible for this second group than for the first. 
Conduits for the distribution of cables should be provided 
in buildings of both groups. At each floor a pull box should 
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Conduit Through Wall and Moulding Raceway. 


be installed, and from each of these a 1%4-inch conduit should 
be extended to the floor terminals. The pull boxes and the 
cross connecting boxes should be connected by one or more 
3-inch conduits, concealed in the structure, as the building 
height and floor area requires. 

In cases where it is possible, it is better when making plans, 
to provide a cable shaft rather than conduit for the main 
risers in the larger buildings as then better support can be 
given to the cable. A light or ventilating shaft can frequently 
be used for this purpose. A shaft 4 ins. x 12 ins. will accom- 
modate 200-pair cable and one 6 ins. x 12 ins. will care for cable 
of 400-pairs., 

The telephone system generally installed in hotels, clubs, hos- 
pitals, commercial houses and factories consists of a telephone 
switchboard located at some convenient point, and extension 
telephones placed at the desired locations and wired to the 
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switchboard. One or more connecting trunk lines connect the 
switchboard with the nearest exchange of the telephone com- 
pany. 

The wiring problem is, therefore, comparatively simple, in- 
volving the running of a pair of wires from some definite point 
in each room to a common center near the switchboard, where 
a cross connecting box is placed. Provisions are also made 
so that the telephone company can run its trunk lines from the 
cross connecting box to the point, usually in the basement, 
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where the service cable enters the building. 
is sufficient for this purpose. 

Buildings of these types are simply and cheaply wired py 
providing one or more terminal boxes, depending upon the 
floor area and the number of rooms on each floor. These ter. 
minal boxes should be placed in the walls above the baseboard 
and adjacent to vertical conduits. In hotels, clubs and hos- 
pitals, the system of telephone conduits provides an outlet box 
in each chamber at the designated location for the telephone, 
An average of ten outlets are combined and extended by means 
of a large conduit to the terminal boxes, rather than by run- 
ning smaller conduit to each individual chamber from the ter- 
minal boxes. The center of the outlet boxes from the finished 
floors for the various telephone sets should be as follows: 
Wall sets, 4 ft. 10 ins.; portable sets, 2 ft. 6 ins.; and desk 
sets, 2 ft. 

The maximum number of telephones in apartment buildings 
is definitely fixed at one telephone per apartment. These build- 
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The Hall Terminal Box. 


ings are wired by establishing one terminal in the basement 
for every two tiers or six flats. A cable is brought into the 
building through a sub-duct from a vault or pole and extended 
to the various basement terminals. 

From the basement terminal a '%-inch conduit is extended 
through each tier to the third floor with an outlet in the wall 
above the picture moulding in each flat. The conduit outlets 
should be located at a point which gives reasonably good ac- 
cess to the various locations preferred by the tenants. Twisted 
pairs of rubber covered wires are pulled through this conduit 
to the outlet, and thence in the picture moulding, from the out- 
lets to the desired location. It is frequently possible to locate 
the telephones for the various floors so that they will be in 
direct vertical alignment. If the locations are adjacent to 
closets, the wiring will be greatly simplified by using what is 
known as “closet wiring.” The closet is then used as a sort 
of a cable or wire shaft. 

The system of distributing conduits for commercial houses 
and factories is in general the same as that for the baseboard 
of each or every other column, or are located at points with- 
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in reasonable good access to the probable locations at which 
telephones may be required. As far as possible fishing wires 
through a distance greater than 25 feet should be avoided. 
From the cross connecting box, several cables are extended 
to the vertical conduit adjacent to the terminal boxes and 
are spliced into smaller cables, which in turn are extended up 
through the conduit to the terminal boxes. This cross con- 
necting box is used for connecting the house and service cables 
with the switchboard. 

The best and most desirable location for this box is directly 
back of the switchboard, and it can either be built in the wall 
or enclosed in a cabinet and placed on the floor. Several 
9-inch iron pipes, or a cable runway, should be installed be- 
tween the switchboard and cross connecting box for the nec- 
essary switchboard cables. 

From the terminal boxes on the various floors, twisted pairs 
of insulated wires are run through the conduit to each out- 
let. The size of these distributing conduits should be as fol- 
lows: %-inch conduit not over 50 feet in length, and with not 
more than 3 bends having radii of not less than 5 inches, 
will care for a maximum of two pairs; 34-inch conduit not 
over 100 feet in length, will care for a maximum of five 
pairs; and 1-inch will care for a maximum of ten pairs. 
Conduit should be as free from bends as possible and 
should be of sufficient size to properly care for the necessary 
cables. Some of the more important items in connection with 
the sizes and capacities of conduit are given in Table No. 1. 

In office buildings a service cable is brought into the build- 
ing through a sub-duct from the vault in the street and extend- 
ed to a building terminal, arranged for cross connecting, which 
is located at some convenient place in the basement near the 
vertical conduits. 

One or more house cables are extended from the building 
terminal to the vertical conduits and spliced into smaller cables 
which are extended up through conduits to terminal boxes es- 
tablished on each floor adjacent to the vertical conduits. Cross 
connections can then be made at the building terminal between 
the house cables and the service cables. 

The wiring consists, therefore, in carrying a number of pairs 
of wires from each floor to the building terminal. The number 
of wires required for each floor will depend on the character of 
the business district and area of floor space, or number of offices 
per floor. Provision should be made for one pair per room, 
per 200 square feet in the financial district, or per 300 square 
feet in the commercial district. 

On account of the constant change of location of telephones 
to meet the requirements of the tenants, it is impracticable 
to permanently wire the floors from the terminal boxes of the 
individual rooms as can be done in the buildings of the hotel 
class. The permanent wiring should therefore end at the floor 
terminal boxes. 

The floor terminal boxes should be built in the walls below 
the chair rail and they should match the adjacent wood- 
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ing exposed wires across finished ceilings. Picture mould- 
ings in the rooms with a trough of %-inch cross section, 
wireways in the casings of the doors and windows and in the 
chair rails, and 2 in. x 2 in. ducts in the concrete of the floor, 
extending in a direction perpendicular to the corridor wall, 
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Arrangement and Location of Apparatus. 


should be provided in the rooms for carrying the wires to the 
location desired. 

Where the wires enter the room from the hall, a tube should 
be furnished for carrying the wires through the partition. 
Holes will then not have to be drilled through the partition 
after the building is completed. 

A room for the main cross connecting terminal and other 
equipment should be provided in cases where there are 400 





Conduit sizes %” 


Sizes of cables that ( 1 per conduit 
can be accommo- ? 2 or 3 per conduit.. 
dated. . 


Maximum length of conduit 
Minimum radius for 90° bends 


Number of bends allowed in conduit runs 10’ 
of one cable for different length runs.. = 


50’ 
100’ 





1” 1%” 1%” ad 21%” 3” 3%” 


25-pair 50-pair 100-pair 200-pair 300-pair 400-pair 
25-pair 50-pair 








Table No. 1. 


work. A wireway 2 ins. x 3 ins. should be provided in the 
corridors, to convey the wires from the terminal boxes to the 
tooms. These wireways should have pockets on 10-foot cen- 
ters and, in cases where a continuous corridor wireway is 
impossible, 114-inch conduit should be provided to avoid carry- 


Data Relating to Distributing Conduit Sizes. 


or more pairs of wires, in the building. Rooms 7 ft. 0 in. by 
7 ft. 0 in. for 400 pairs, 7 ft. 0 in. by 8 ft. 0 in. for 600 pairs 
or 7 ft. 0 in. by 9 ft. 0 in. for 800 pairs should be suffi- 
cient. 

The dimensions of riser conduits will vary with the height 
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of the building being cabled, and with the number of tele- 
phones which are to be provided for on each floor. These 
sizes may be determined by referring to Table No. 2 where 
the cable itself is shown in outline and the conduit size indi- 
cated by letters. 


In the table the reference letters indicate the size of con- 
For example, in a seven-story 


duit that should be used. 
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Table No. 2. Conduit Sizes for Various Helghts of Buildings. 
building with 30 offices to a floor, the main riser conduit will 
be 2% inches in diameter; the cable from the basement to 
the first floor 1% inches in diameter; from the sub-main 
terminal box on the fourth floor to the third floor 1%4 inches; 
from the third floor to the second floor, 1% inches; from the 
fourth floor to the fifth, 2 inches; from the fifth floor to 
the sixth, 114 inches; and from the sixth floor to the seventh, 
1% inches. There will thus be the following group of sizes 
required for this condition: 1 conduit section 2% inches in 
diameter; 1 conduit section 2 inches in diameter; 2 conduit 
sections 1%4 inches in diameter; and 3 conduit sections 1% 
inches in diameter. 

The real estate records and other sources of information 
should be used to determine where new buildings and large 
rearrangements are planned. Buildings where advance con- 
duit and wiring is desirable, can then be cared for before 
the building work is too far advanced. The architect, agent 
or owner will frequently be found to be glad of suggestions 
and it is then an easy matter to get telephones and cables pro- 
vided for, conduit and outlets installed, and terminal and cross 
connecting box space allotted. 





Attorney General Hears Chicago Merger Pleas. 

A hearing was held at Washington, D. C., last week before 
G. Carroll Todd, assistant to Attorney General McReynolds, 
by parties from Chicago interested in the proposed absorption 
of the Illinois Tunnel Co. by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Their arguments were to the effect that the pro- 
posed transfer was not in violation of the anti-trust act. 

The attorney general had been requested by the corporation 
counsel of the city of Chicago to give an opinion as to whether 
the proposed transfer would be illegal or not. The attorney 
general’s position, as previously stated, is that he considers it 
the function of his office to give legal opinions to the president 
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and cabinet only, and he therefore cannot give an opinion on 
the question to the corporation counsel. : 

Many complaints have been received by the department of 
justice alleging that the Bell company acquires control of local 
telephone companies and then refuses to connect its long dis. 
tance lines with competitors. The federal government can jp- 
tervene only on long distance business crossing state lines. The 
question is difficult, because the Sherman law has never beep 
applied to the telephone in a court decision. Some of the 
intricate questions involved are expected to be solved in the 
suit brought by the attorney general against the Bell company 
and its subsidiaries on the Pacific coast. 





Consolidated Telephone System Reorganization. 

The plants and properties of the Consolidated Telephone 
Companies of Pennsylvania, which have been in the hands 
of receivers since May, 1910, were sold recently in Phila- 
delphia, together with the underlying companies, to Alvan 
Markle, of Hazleton, Pa.; Col. H. C. Trexler, of Allentown, 
Pa.; William B. Given, of New York; John Graham, of 
Newville, Pa., and Mr. Gibson, in the interests of the or- 
ganization. There was only one bid, that of $50,000, sub- 
ject to all the mortgages of the underlying companies. 

Practically all the bondholders of the Consolidated com- 
pany have consented to the reorganization and the plan 
proposed for the reorganization will bring $400,000 or more 
for any additional improvements that may be required. The 
sale included the plant and properties oi these companies: 
The Lackawanna Telephone Co., of Lackawanna county; 
The People’s Telephone Co., of Luzerne county; Lehigh 
Telephone Co., of Lehigh county; The Consolidated Tele- 
phone Companies of Pennsylvania, the Slate Belt, of North- 
ampton county; Interstate and Schuylkill Valley. 

The bonds which the property sold are subject to, are: 
Lackawanna Telephone Co., $453,000; People’s Telephone 
Co., $243,000; Lehigh Telephone Co., $170,000; Berwick 
Telephone Co., $50,000; Honesdale Telephone Co., $40,000. 

It is expected that the consolidation will put the system 
on a good financial basis, as the earning power of the sys- 
tem is sufficient to pay all fixed charges. Charles West 
and C. M. W. Keck, receivers, have, during their adminis- 
tration, improved the properties so that they are more val- 
uable today than when placed in their charge. They have 
paid all the interest on the underlying bonds regularly and 
upon the Consolidated bonds up to October, 1912. They 
spent a great deal of money on account of the Scranton 
fire and some severe storms and paid the preferred claims. 





Telegraph Favoritism by Missouri Operators Forbidden. 

The Public Service Commission of Missouri has issued an 
order, effective on October 1, forbidding telephone companies 
in the state to continue devices designed to favor the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to the exclusion of other telegraph com- 
panies in the case of telephone calls for telegraph service. 
Telephone companies are required to discontinue using the word 
“telegram” or other call word or words for local service to a 
telephone station of the Western Union or other telegraph 
corporation. Regular call numbers must be published for tele- 
graph stations and the same service supplied as to other sub- 
scribers in the same exchange. 

Rules must be adopted which shall prevent operators from 
recognizing the word “telegram” as a call word, and subscribers 
using it must be informed that it is not recognized and be 
required to use the call number. No operator or employe shall 
be allowed to designate, direct, or advise which telegraph com- 
pany shall be called. However, where the exchange has direct 
connection with but one telegraph company, the operator may 
advise the person calling as to which company is connected 
with that particular exchange. 
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~ Good Old Days 


A Popular Misconception—Some Early Conditions 


By J. C. 


How often we have heard people exclaim “Those were 
sood old days!” Such a remark is a most thoughtless one 
because no day previous to the very day you read these 
lines, is as good as this one. 

More can be done today with less difficulty than at any 
time in the world. 

Doing something reminds one of labor. Speaking of 
labor brings to mind its twin brother, capital. 

Capital and labor have trod together through a great 
many difficulties, and today there seems to be less under- 
standing between them than ever. 

Capital usually has the same troubles as labor. If cap- 
ital is uncertain, likewise are the conditions of labor, and 
if certain, then labor conditions follow with certain steps. 

Suppose you were a captalist one hundred years a 
and were engaged in commerce. 

There was no insurance in those days. 

You could have one waylaid shipment of goods, and it 
would mean ruin; and the chances for uncertain shipments 
were at a maximum. 


go, 


We get much out of patience with slow deliveries these 
days. But think of the days when the seas were infested 
with pirates! Not only shipments of goods were in dan- 
ger of loss, but the lives of men as well. 

It was only a hundred years ago that such rivers as 
the Rhine and Danube were controlled by robber barons. 
Whoever fell into their hands either lost all or paid heavy 
tribute, and there was no recourse. 

The ordinary highways swarmed 
thrived upon commerce with little or no molestation. 
was safe. 

Financiers and merchants had little or no law to pro- 
tect them; besides there was no money system to facilitate 
transfers of anything. 

There was a chance of ruin, in accepting the debased cur- 
rency of almost every country. 


highwaymen who 
Nothing 


with 


Money was never safe. Besides, it commanded immense- 
ly high premiums, and then there was a war every other 
decade, and a new ruler took all the treasure he could 
find. 

Those who dread the instability of today, due to tariff 
changes for instance, should go back a few years. 

It might stiffen their spine if they could realize that 
trade conditions of a hundred years ago, make the present 
conditions as pink and rosy as a new baby. 

All the time capital was having its troubles, labor was 
having its share. 

A merchant, knowing the risks of business, naturally 
had to throw as much of the burden of the risk upon 
labor as he could. 

If one lost, the other lost in a greater degree; if the mer- 
chant’s case was bad, the laborer’s case was hopeless. Every- 
one had to work to carry on the struggle for existence. 

Women were employed in underground mines, doing 
work of the most exhaustive kind. Only a week was 
given them for such an event as child birth; at the end 
of the week, she was at work again, standing knee-deep 
in water or subjected to intense heat. 


Kelsey 


Mothers and their children drew coal from out of the 
recesses of the mine, dragging the cars by crawling on 
all fours, tugging on a chain attached to a girdle about 
their waist. And the hours were long—16 hours was a 
common day’s work. 

As a result of such conditions of motherhood, there nat- 
urally followed much illness. 

Medical reports show that bone diseases, curvature of 
the spine, rupture, stunted growth, asthma and early aging were 
very common. Epidemic of diseases never stopped—only the 
fit survived. 

Children naturally bore a share in this burden. They 
were worked long hours and then scourged to their cots. 
They were housed in a sort of dormitory, so as to be near 
the scene of the work. 

Work never stopped—night and day were one and the 
same. Even the beds never got cold. While one crowd 
slept, another went to the mills and mines. 

This clever idea cut the number of beds in half—quite 
a saving, 

While the women and children were working this fash-~ 
ion, we can’t lose sight of the men. Such conditions make 
men go mad—they have not the philosophy or stoicism 
of women and children. They naturally took to drink. 

Children were crippled and even killed with impunity if 
they were in the way. Naturally disease and premature 
aging, shortened lives and generations were wiped out in 
50 years. 

Compare conditions today with those of yesterday. Yes- 
terday is only 100 years ago and yet some people say 
“good old times.” 


Let the bankers who object to government control of 
money reserves, go back 100 years. If given their choice, 
do you think they would refuse to accept the new Cur- 
rency Bill? 

Whoever hears of pirates and highwaymen and loss of 
shipments these days? Our children can visit the Rhine 
and the Danube—and without molestation. 


Our mothers are given proper attention. No longer is 
the mother supposed to crawl on all fours in a mine, 
dragging a car of coal; nor is she standing knee-deep in 
ice cold water. 

In fact, in 100 short years, motherhood has become a 
recognized institution and today diseases are checked. 

The children of healthy mothers are not sent to the 
mines and mills. Curvature of the spine, bone diseases, 
lung troubles and epidemics are rarities. No longer does 
yellow fever, or Asiatic cholera, or dread small-pox anni- 
hilate the human race. 

People have more resisting power. Merely because ex- 
hausting labor has ceased for man, woman and child. 

In other words, we are better born than they were in 
the “good old days.” 

And the children do not work in mines nor mills under 
such exhaustive conditions; nor do they sleep in pens, and 
in beds that never grow cold. 

Child labor is becoming a forgotten thing. 

I could not help but think of these things as I watched 
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the men about a house, painting, plastering and doing 
carpenter work. 

Every one of them has more leisure at his 
the most haughty aristocrat. 

In my day, I worked as a wireman in St. Louis. I could 
place 48 lights in one day, and received $1.50 for the effort. 

Today, a man is limited to 12 lights, and he is paid $4.80 
a day. 

“Good old days!” What drivel! ea 

The same condition obtains in every walk of life. Even the 
old-fashioned $18 farm hand has had his hours improved. 


work than 


It won’t be long until all business will close down Friday 
night, leaving two days for rest and recreation. Already it is 
generally understood that all work shall cease Saturday noon. 

One hundred years ago, no one seemed to be able to dis- 
cover what made Jack a dull boy and Jill a sickly girl. 
They were not born properly, and with this handicap, 
were driven to early death because they had no rest. 

Be thankful that you live today. Forget the minor 
irritations of a tariff bill—and a currency bill. You live 
in the best day of history! 


One hundred years or so ago, what good would a 999 
year lease be—or 99 years? 

Who would have dared to issue bonds that would fall 
due in 450 years? Yet the West Shore Railroad has done 


so, and we have every reason to believe the heirs of the 
present owners will get their money. 

Of course, the question is whether the money will have 
as much purchasing power as it has today. 


The safety of capital in the future is not dependable 
upon externals, such as pirates, highwaymen, wars, inva- 
sions, etc—and it is the same with labor, although indirectly. 
The tendency of capital today is toward monopoly. How it 
pretends to dread competition! Accordingly the future ot 
capital lies within itself; that is, in its own creations. 

For example, I want to refer again to the New Haven 
Railway, and it can apply to a telephone monopoly later 
on. 

For years this railroad was the pride of the country. 
It earned so much money that it rebuilt track and bridges 
needlessly—just to conceal its earnings. Today it is in a 
bad way. 

To show just how serious this theory of internal danger 
is, I will give you the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the latest wreck of this once flourishing 
giant: 

“The directors of the New Haven, magicians in the art 
of finance, and wizards in the consolidation of great sys- 
tems of railroads, were responsible for the wreck.” 

Can you believe now that the world is not visibly im- 
proved when such barons are called to accounting by a 
government? 

“They should turn from the financial questions in which 
the road is involved, and for a time at least, give the bene- 
fit of their consideration and judgment to the question of 
safety. 

“It is not to be wondered at that the accident occurred. 
It is remarkable only that accidents of this character have 
not occurred on the line with greater frequency.” 

What a remarkable thing? This call down to a group of 
capitalists, who have so cruelly neglected the precautions, 
not only for the safety of their passengers, but for the safety 
of their own capital. 

The barons, who controlled the commerce of the Danube 
and Rhine, and the pirates, who infested the high seas, 
were simply criminal. The modern barons, who control 
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the commerce of New England are simply careless. 
have the same ruinous effect. 

Here is what the report says regarding this New Eng. 
land monopoly which has so signally failed to profit by 
the changes of the last century: 

“I. The direct cause of the wreck was the failure of the 
train crews to obey the rules. 

II. The rules are ineffective. 

III. The officials made no effort to enforce the rules, 

IV. The discipline on the road is weak.” 

Here you have the weakest link in the chain of safety, 

“V. The signals are antiquated.” 

Here you have another sure and certain monopolistic 
taint. When industries get so large and so usually over. 
capitalized, they are loath to make changes. 

Oh! It’s human nature to stick to old worn things, par. 
ticularly when you do not have to change. 

“VI. The main failure begins ‘higher up.’” 

This is another visible evolution. It was once custom. 
ary to lay the blame upon a dead man, no matter who 
just so long as he was dead. 

“VII. The operating officials cannot evade responsibil 
ities for infractions of the rules.” 

Well, the whole report shows that the tendency of the 
time is, after all, to protect capital against its own folly; 
and also to protect the laborer from a responsibility which 
should not be wholly his. 


Both 


The world passes from one danger to another, but be- 
neath it all, there is a correcting influence, which while 
slowly working, never ceases to operate. 

So far, it has made the world much more livable, and 
curiously enough, in the improvement of the living con- 
ditions of the human race during the last century, have 
come, hand in hand, the great inventions. 

In this short space men have harnessed steam and elec- 
tricity and have learned to fly; besides they have done 
other countless things equally marvelous in scope. 

It would be interesting to know what the next period of 
150 years will do for the human race. It seems as if we 
have had about all we need. 

Social betterment will undoubtedly be the most active 
factor. 

Cain doubted if he were his brother's keeper. We are 
just finding out that he was, and are putting the idea into 
practice. “ 

I don’t believe I want any “good old times” for mine. 


Our troubles are only imaginary. 


MORAL: 





Features of Telephone Service in Paris. 

Three new exchanges are now provided in Paris in addition 
to the 11 exchanges formerly providing service for the 100,000 
telephone stations of the urban service. The average calls 
per subscriber per day are 13. The annual growth of the 
service has increased over that of 1910 by 77 per cent., there 
being 5,648 additional subscribers during 1912 as compared 
with the 3,378 of the former year. The largest composite 
cables used are of 448-pair capacity. With regard to the in- 
terurban service, 530 circuits, including 20 international, are 
brought into the Rue des Archives exchange, the distant cir- 
cuits running on railway pole lines up to within 1214 miles 
of the city, after which they are carried underground. 





Belgian-Swiss Telephone Service. 

It is announced that a convention between Belgium, France 
and Switzerland istabout to be signed for the establishment 
of telephonic communication between Belgium and Switzer- 
land. The principal telephone line will pass from Brussels, by 
way of Nancy, to Zurich. 











A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


JAMES EUGENE KEELYN, of Chicago, was-born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., on October 7, 1857, and was educated in the public 


schools of Chicago. He entered .he telephone business in Ra- 
cine, Wis., more than 30 years ago, and from 1881 to 1885 was 
assistant to General Superintendent Hibbaid of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., having 
charge of the installation 
of new exchanges and the 
building of toll lines in 
Wisconsin. In 1891 Mr. 
Keelyn had charge of the 
Edison General Electric 
Co.’s work in the north- 
west. In 1892 he devel- 
oped a plan to compete 
with the Bell system when 
the Berliner patents should 
expire in 1894, by organiz- 
ing Independent compan- 
ies in each town. He made 
applications for ordinances 
various Wisconsin 
cities. In March, 1893, the 
Western Telephone Con- 
was organ- 
served as 

several 
six 





in 


struction Co. 
ized and he 
president 
years, resigning 
months previous to its reorganization. He was a director in a 
large number of corporations and owner of many telephone 
enterprises. He later became president of the Keelyn Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. of Chicago. He is still a stockholder and ad- 
viser in several telephone companies. 
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WILLIAM H. VAUGHAN, owner and manager of the 
Florala Telephone Co., Florala, Geneva county, Ala., was born 
in December, 1867. He was reared on a farm and was edu- 
cated in the public schools. In 1889 he took a position with 
a logging company and continued in the timber business until 
1901, when he engaged in 
the mercantile business at 
Florala. In 1905 he ac- 
quired an interest in the 
Florala Telephone Co. and 
acted as assistant general 
manager of the company. 
In 1907 he sold out his 
mercantile business and 
took full charge of the 
Florala Telephone Co. and 
has operated the company 
to the present time as gen- 
eral manager. Florala 
and surrounding country 
very rapidly 
a prom- 





is growing 
and evidently has 
ising future as a 
The 


service 


business 
demand 
in 


community. 
for telephone 
Florala and 
constantly increasing and 
Mr. Vaughan finds it 
somewhat difficult to keep up with the demand. Florala is a 
typical instance of what is taking place in the more progressive 
southern communities in the way of telephone development. 
Mr. Vaughan is a member of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 


vicinity is 
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GEORGE WARD BEERS of Ft. Wayne, Ind., one of 
the pioneer operating telephone men, was born in Ohio 
in 1859. He attended the public schools and entered the 
telephone field at an early age, organizing and building 
one of the first Independent telephone exchanges in the 
state of Ohio. This 
property became a part 
of the system of the 
Midland Telephone Co. 
After the expiration of 
the Berliner patents in 
1894 Mr. Beers became 
active in telephone pro- 
motion and construction 
work in the states of 
Ohio and Indiana, build- 
ing and financing a 
number prominent 
exchanges the two 
states. He one of 
the organizers of the 
Ohio Independent Tele- 
Association and 
was prominent in the 
affairs of the National 
Independent Telephone 
Association in its early 
days, being a director 
and a member of its advisory board. He continued. his 
work in the National Association for a number of years. 
He was at one time prominent in Ohio politics. He is 
now a member of the different business associations and 
clubs of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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CHARLES THOMAS MASON, president of the Sumter 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C., was born in Sumter on 
June 6, 1855. Mr. Mason’s father was an inventor and made 
much of the telegraph equipment used by the Confederate 
government during the Civil War. The copper bars were 
yrought through the block- 
ade at Charleston, and the 
wire was made by hand in 
Sumter. Young Mason 
assisted his father in mak- 
ing this telegraph equip- 
ment. After the war, he 
made mechanical and elec- 
trical appliances in a shop 
of his own. He developed 
a mechanical cotton picker 
by which was picked the 
first bale of cotton ever 
picked by machinery. The 
Emperor of Japan became 
interested in the machine 
and sent a large parch- 
ment letter by special rep- 
resentative requesting Mr. 
to invent a ma- 
chine for picking tea 
leaves. At this time, how- 
ever, he had inspected the 
telephone at the. Philadelphia Centennial. His 
aroused and he started the first Independent manufacturing 
concern south of Mason & Dixon's line. This business grew 
into the large plant of the Sumter Telephone Mfg. Co., makers 
of high grade Independent telephone apparatus. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 
Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 





Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 

October 2: Hearing on complaint of Arlie Barber of inade- 
quate equipment and poor service of Bell company in Birming- 
ham. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 26: The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. ap- 
plied for authority to issue $3,000,000 of bonds. The company 
proposes to use approximately $1,850,000 to retire underlying 
bonds of the Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the bal- 
ance for improvements in its system in San Francisco, Los 
Angles, San Diego and Oakland. 

MICHIGAN, 

Setember 25: Benzie County Telephone Co. authorized to 
increase its rates. 

Missouri. 

November 5: Postponed hearing on complaint of Jop- 
lin against the Home Telephone Co. of Joplin, the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and on the application of the Home company of 
Joplin to increase its rates. 

NEVADA. 

September 27: Hearing held at Carson City, Nevada, on 
complaint of the Nevada State Journal against the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Nevada alleging unreasonable and exorbitant 
rates. The commission also took up informal complaints in 
the matter of the deposit of $5 required by the Bell company 
for installation of service, which charge the company has here- 
tofore refunded with interest at the end of one year or for- 
feited if service is relinquished under one year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 25: Hearing held at Harrisburg to consider fur- 
ther the question of adopting the tentative schedule of telephone 
rates prepared by the old state railroad commission. 

SoutH DAkota., 

October 8: Hearing at Fairfax on complaint of the Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. to compel switching connections with the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 30: Hearing held in the case of the Arena & 
Ridgeway Telephone Co. vs. the Troy & Honey Creek Tele- 
phone Co., Dodgeville & Wyoming Telephone Co., West Spring 
Green Line and Big Hollow Telephone Co. 

September 30: Hearing held in the case of the Whittlesay 
Telephone Co. vs. the Medford Telephone Co. 

Talk of Merger at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Three members of the telephone and telegraph committee 
of the Cleveland city. council recently declared themselves 
in favor of a merger of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. and 
the Bell company in Cleveland as a remedy for poor service 
complained of by subscribers in communications made to 
Service Director Springborn, who has charge of the tele- 
phone complaint bureau established a month ago. A 
merger appears to meet with the approval of both of the 
companies mentioned. 

Charles A. Otis, president of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co., and Peter Yensen, commercial superintendent of the 
Bell company, are both quoted as saying that the solution 
of Cleveland’s telephone problem lies in the merging of the 





two systems. 

At the request of Mayor Baker of Cleveland E. W. Doty, 
member of the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, rendered 
an opinion respecting the powers of the commission to 
regulate the telephone service in Cleveland. 

“Full power to regulate telephone service, squeeze water 
from the stock of merging telephone companies, and fix 
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rates based on physical valuation of telephone property, 
exclusive of franchise value, is possessed by the utilities 
commission,” declared Mr. Doty. He said that before two 
competing companies can merge that they must not Only 
receive the consent of the commission but the proposed 
capatilization of the consolidated concern must be approved 
by the commission. 

Commissioner Doty said there could be no doubt of the 
power of the commission to order a company to supply 
whatever number of operators may be necessary to care for 
calls and that the employment of boy operators might be 
required should the company be unable to obtain sufficient 
girls. He believed that the commission even had power to 
regulate the wages of operators, in case bad service should 
be found to lie in the inability of the company to get and 
retain capable operators at the wages now paid. The com- 
mission is preparing for an investigation in Cleveland, in 
which the question of rates will be the biggest issue, ac- 
cording to members of the commission. 

It his been directly charged by Director Springborn and 
experts that both telephone companies for months have 
deliberately caused wretched service, to force the hand of 
the city in permitting the merger. 

“Tf there’s to be a fight, we’ll be in it,” said Mayor Baker. 
“If competition by the city, through a plant of its own, be- 
comes necessary, it will be started straight from the shoul- 
der.” 

At a recent meeting the Cleveland city council passed reso- 
lution asking the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to investi- 
gate the whole question of telephone service in Cleveland. The 
council pronounced the service “grossly inadequate, insufficient 
and inefficient.” 





Ohio Supreme Court Upholds Contract Rates. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has handed down a ruling that 
municipal councils lack the power to establish maximum tele- 
phone charges as against specific franchise contracts. The case 
rose out of the passage of an ordinance by the city council 
of Tiffin, Ohio; attempting to reduce the maximum monthly 
rates of the Tiffin Consolidated Telephone Co. from $3 to $2.50. 
The common pleas court enjoined the telephone company from 
discontinuing service to the Tiffin Art Metal Co., which refused 
to pay the old rate. 

The Seneca county court of appeals held null and void the 
new ordinance attempting to reduce the rates, and this decision 
is now affirmed by the supreme court of the state. The de- 
cision does not impair the right of municipal councils to provide 
for rates in franchise ordinances, and these ordinances are 
subject to review by the Public Utilities Commission. 





Proposed Investigation at Joplin, Mo. 

A continuance has been granted until November 5 in an in- 
vestigation by the Missouri Public Service Commission into the 
relations existing between the Home Telephone Co. of Joplin, 
Mo., and the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. This investigation was 
started on complaint of the city of Joplin. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. admits in its an- 
swer that it owns a majority of the stock of the Missouri 
and Kansas company, but both Bell companies make denials. 
however, of the allegation that they own any of the stock of 
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the Home company or that the two Joplin exchanges are 
connected by wires. 

The Bell company, in a cross complaint, charges that 
both its rates and the rates of the Home Telephone Co. are 
inadequate and avers that both Joplin exchanges are loosing 
money at the present rates. The cross complaint alleges 
in detail that the company is losing money on its Joplin busi- 
ness, and the Bell company asks to be allowed to charge 
the following rates: Single line business telephones, $4 a 
month; two-party business telephones, $3.50 a month; sin- 
gle party residence telephones, $2.50 a month; two-party 
residence telephones, $2 a month.’ Single line business 
telephones are now $2 and single line residence telephones 
$1.50. 

In the answer of the Home Telephone Co. the following 
statement is made: 


Defendant states that the present fair value of its plant 
and property invested and used in its business in the city of 
Joplin is over $500,000; that its income from rates, rentals, 
and charges in said city is about $72,000 per year; that its 
outgo, including operation, maintenance, taxes and deprecia- 
tion exceed the annual sum of $80,000. 

Defendant states that the maximum rates, charges and 
rentals now charged by it in said city of Joplin are insufficient 
to yield a reasonable compensation to said company for the 
service rendered, having due regard, among other things, to 
the reasonable average return upon the value of the property 
actually used in its telephone business in said city and of the 
necessity of making reservations out of its income for sur- 
plus, contingencies and expenses. 


The Home Telephone Co. has filed a petition with the com- 
mission asking for authority to increase its rates in Joplin. 
Its present rates are as follows: Business, four-party, selec- 
tive, $2 per month; business, eight-party, semi-selective, special 
suburban, $2 per month; business, single circuit, add 50 cents 
per month to above rates; extension telephone from business 
station, $1; residence, four-party, selective, $1.50 per month; 
residence, eight-party, semi-selective, $1.50 special to suburban; 
residence, single circuit, add 50 cents a month to above rates; 
extension telephones from residence stations, 75 cents. 

The rates asked for are as follows: Business, single circuit, 
$4 per month; business, two-party lines, $3.50 per month; resi- 
dence, single circuit, $3.50 per month; residence, four-party 
circuit, $2 per month; business extension, $1 per month; resi- 
dence extension, 50 cents per month. For service outside the 
city limits the company wants $2 per month for eight-party 
rural residence service and $2.50 per month for eight-party 
rural business service. 

The company states that it has 3,400 instruments in opera- 
tion in Joplin, but that it cannot earn a compensatory interest 
on the amount of money invested in the plant under the pres- 
ent schedule of rates. 





Demurrer Argued in Des Moines Case. 

Steps in determining whether the Iowa Telephone Co. has 
a right to operate in Des Moines, Ia., without a franchise 
granted by the people of Des Moines, were taken recently 
before Judge Dudley of the law division of the district court. 
Arguments were heard by Judge Dudley on a demurrer filed 
by the city. 

W. T. Shaver appeared as plaintiff in the action. 
is that the Iowa Telephone Co. has no franchise and is not 
entitled to operate in Des Moines without one. The company 
contends it has a right to use the streets of the city and is 
given this right by the state legislature, which allows it to 
erect poles on public highways. The company is relying also 
on a ruling of the supreme court, which has held that a 
street is a highway and that the law that gives it the right 
to erect its poles on highways therefore gives it the right to 
erect them on city streets. 

The city is back of Mr. Shaver’s suit and claims that the 


His claim 
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legislative act of 1873, under which the company claims to be 
operating, was amended by the state legislature in 1897 and 
provision was made for the ratification by voters of any 
franchise granting the use of the streets. It is expected that 
this case will be taken eventually to the supreme court. 
Bell Company Asks Rehearing in Nebraska Case. 

A motion has been filed with the Nebraska Railway Commis- 
sion, by the Bell Telephone Co., asking for a rehearing on the 
complaint of the Hooper Telephone Co. in which an order was 
entered requiring a physical connection at Fremont and Hooper 
and the giving of service over toll lines under the terms of 
the Fuller-Shipley law. 

In support of this motion the Bell Company alleges that the 
commission had no authority to make the order, to determine 
the questions of law or fact, or to enforce the Fuller-Shipley 
statute. It is claimed that the order violates the defendant com- 
pany’s rights and deprives it of property without due legal proc- 
ess. Interference with interstate commerce is also alleged. It 
is stated that the commission will overrule this motion and 
that steps will then be taken in the courts to secure a judicial 
interpretation of the law. 





Question of Connection with Intercommunicating System. 

Officers of the First National Bank of Albany, Ore., re- 
cently secured a temporary injunction to prevent the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from disconnecting its service 
with the bank. The telephone company installed a station 
in the bank and the bank connected the line with its own 
intercommunicating system. Upon learning of this the 
Pacific company ordered a disconnection, which the bank 
disregarded. The Pacific company notified the bank that 
the rules of the Oregon Railroad Commission prevented 
such a connection being made and that service would be 
withdrawn. The bank then secured a temporary injunction 
in the county court. 








Texas 54-Hour Law Applies to P. B. X. Operators. 

In reply to a query by the acting labor commissioner of 
Texas, the attorney general of that state has given the 
opinion that the 54-hour labor law passed by the 33rd legis- 
lature applies to women employed as operators in private 
telephone exchanges, providing such employes are working 
in towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Reports to the labor department by inspectors showed 
that there was a doubt as to the applicability of the act 
when P. B. X. operators worked only a few hours a day, 
acting the remainder of the time as stenographers or clerks. 





Utica Toll Rate Controversy. 

It seems probable that the controversy between the resi- 
dents of the villages of New Hartford, Whitesboro, New 
York Mills and Yorkville and the New York Telephone Co., 
in which objection is made to the new five-cent toll charge 
to talk to Utica, N. Y., will be brought before the Public Service 
Commission at Albany. At a meeting of subscribers held in 
3utler Hall, New Hartford, a committee was named to 
bring the matter before the commission. A second committee 
was also named to organize the neighboring villages in a cru- 
sade against the New York Telephone Co. The Utica chamber 
of commerce was scored by several speakers for its reputed 
failure to take the part of the subscribers in the fight. 

Canada Has 400,000 Telephones. 

The Canadian government telephone authorities an- 
nounce that there are now in use in Canada about 400,000 
telephones, compared with 200,000 reported a year ago; 
this averages one telephone for every 19 persons in the 
Dominion. The total length of telephone wires in use is 
nearly a million miles, an increase or about 200,000 miles. 
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Filing of Answers of Pacific Companies Completed. 

The answers of 42.companies mentioned in the govern- 
ment’s anti-trust telephone suit on the Pacific Coast have 
now all been filed. Most of the companies made a gen- 
eral denial of the charges. The answers of the Home 
Telephone Co. of Puget Sound and the Northwestern 
Long Distance Telephone Co. of California, laid the 
troubles of the companies on the shoulders of Samuel 
Hill, president of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Portland. 

It was alleged in the answer of the Northwestern Long 
Distance Telephone Co. that when the business affairs 
of the company were in a bad way and failure seemed 
imminent, William Mead, W. W. Hitchcock and W. H. 
Allen appealed to Mr. Hill for assistance in rehabilitat- 
ing the finances of the Northwestern company and the 
Home company, of Puget Sound. Théy allege that they 
agreed to transfer to Mr. Hill controlling interest in all 
three companies, including the Home, of Portland, and in 
return he agreed to invest new capital. This was in 1909. 

The Portland Home Telephone Co. is alleged to 
have been paying a profit of $5,000 a month at that time 
and Mr. Hill is said to have had this company make a 
loan to the Puget Sound company instead of advancing 
it himself. Then the Portland company brought suit and 
forced the Puget Sound company into the hands of a 
receiver. It is further alleged that Mr. Hill repudiated 
his agreement to put both companies on a sound basis 
and demanded that the bondholders scale down their hold- 
ings. 

William Mead and P. L. Willis tried to reorganize the 
Northwestern company and excanged bonds and stock 
they held in the Portland company for Mr. Hill’s holdings 
in the Northwestern. It is said, however, that when Mr. 
Mead, in his efforts to finance the Northwestern company, 
tried to get the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. to bid on 
the Puget Sound plant and to retain its connection with 
the Northwestern, Mr. Hill's manager acting, as the de- 
fendants profess to believe, under the instructions of Mr. 
Hill, told the Northwestern officials that they must buy 
the local plants at Albany, Corvallis and Oregon City, in 
Oregon, from the Portland company, or these plants 
would be sold to the Bell interests, thus cutting off the 
connection of the Northwestern. Mr. Mead is said to 
have been advised also at that time, that Mr. Hill was 
trying to sell the Portland plant to the Bell people. 

Under these circumstances the Northwestern people de- 
clare, they found that they could not get aid and were 
obliged to sell the Puget Sound property as best they 
might to any bidder, and the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. finally agreed to bid $550,000. 

The answer filed by the Puget Sound company is in 
substance the same as that of the Northwestern company. 
Both companies deny any identification with any move- 
ment or conspiracy to monopolize the telephone business 
or to destroy competition. 

C. J. Smyth, of Omaha, special assistant to the attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the government’s case, is quoted as follows 
respecting the answers of defendants: 


So far as the suit by the government is concerned, the 
charges made against Samuel Hill, president of the Home 
telephone company, of Portland, in the answers, are im- 
material. They have no bearing on the case, and this 
suit is not concerned with them. Even if Mr. Hill had 
done everything he is charged with doing, which I under- 
stand he emphatically denies, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, for Mr. Hill is not a party to this suit. In fact, 
as has previously been published, Mr. Hill had much to 
do with having the suit against the Bell company brought 
by the government. Complaints were made by him, and 
by a number of others. 


A. L. Mills, vice-president of the Home telephone com- 
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pany, of Portland, has issued the following statement re. 
futing the charges made against Mr. Hill in the answers 
filed by the defendant companies: 


Everyone knows how intensely loyal Mr. Hill is to 
any cause in which he is interested. When Mr. Hill be- 
came president of the Portland Home Telephone (Co, 
and found that the Bell telephone company was violating 
the Sherman anti-trust law and, in consequence, was in- 
juring the property he represented, he did not leave a 
stone unturned to protect the interests of his stockholders, 
With that end in view, he went to Washington during the 
last administration and presented the facts in the tele- 
phone matter to ex-Attorney-General Wickersham, who at 
once directed that an investigation be made by the fed- 
eral grand jury. Before such investigation was completed 
the administration changed. 

Mr. Hill again went to Washington and took the mat- 
ter up with Attorney-General McReynolds, who appointed 
Constantine J. Smyth special prosecutor, to make an in- 
vestigation of the telephone situation in the Northwest, 
which resulted in the action by the United States Goy- 
ernment in filing the present suit against the Bell tele- 
phone company—a procedure that probably has the ap- 
proval of the president of the United States. It is a suit 
of the government, brought after a thorough investigation 
by the government’s representatives, against the Bell tele- 
phone company. The government did not even deem it 
advisable to make Mr. Hill a party to such suit. 

Mr. Hill’s course in the whole matter has met the ap- 
proval and cordial support of the directors of the Port- 
land Home Telephone Co., and when all the evi- 
dence in the suit is brought out, the public will be con- 
vinced, as are his directors, that Mr. Hill is the right man 
in the right place. 


Taking of testimony in the case will begin shortly. Af- 
ter Mr. Smyth has gone through the answers the next 
the government will be the appointment of an 
examiner, before whom witnesses in the case will give 
testimony. In the cases of witnesses living more than 100 
miles from the place where the trial is held, depositions 
will be taken. Mr. Smyth said that he expected the hear- 
ing to begin soon. 


step by 





Fort Dodge Telephone Co. Enjoined. 

Judge C. G. Lee of the district court at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
recently- granted a temporary injunction at the request of the 
city restraining the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. from collecting 
or attempting to collect higher rates than its franchise allows. 

The petition of the city in the case alleges the company is 
trying to collect a rate of $3.25 a month or $39 a year for busi- 
ness telephones, whereas their franchise has a limit of $24 a year 
for business service. The telephone company some time ago 
issued a new rate card naming increases in all kinds of service. 
M. J. Mitchell, city solicitor, holds that the company’s plan of 
charging $1.25 a month for three-party line service when the 
bill is not paid by a certain date, the rate for prompt payment 
being $1, is illegal. 

The telephone company a few days ago filed with the city 
council a new ordinance to take the place of the old ordinance 
passed in 1898. The company has claimed it is giving service 
according to the franchise rates, but says it has a right to give 
better service at higher rates. 





Rate Hearing at Medford, Ore. 

The Oregon Railroad Commission held a hearing re- 
cently at Medford, Ore., on the application of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of that city for an increase in 
rates. The company introduced figures to show that it is 
now losing an average of $2,000 a month on its business. 
Merchants and councilmen of Medford filed a formal pro- 
test against an increase in rates on the ground that it 
would mean a loss of business to them through many 
residents ordering their telephones out. The commission 
adjourned to meet at Salem this month for a further hearing 
of the case. 








The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“There’s Old Mis’ Stokes calling,’ cried Kate as the two 
girls sat watching the board. “Let me answer her. [I'll tell 
her where she gets off!” 

“Hello Kitty. Is that you?” came over the line in a pleas- 
ant tone. 

“Yes mum, it’s me. What of it?” 

“Now I just heard that Nellie Dietz is going to answer the 
bells. I’m sorry you're leavin. We've had our little tiffs, 
you know, but, land sakes! I don’t remember them from one 
minute to the next. Are you really going to leave Rankins, 
Kitty, and which one of them is it now—the bank clerk or 
the new druggist?” 

“T’'ll tell you, Mis’ Stokes. ’Taint neither one—yet, but you 
see, I’m fired. The new manager heard you and me having 
our ‘go-round’ the other morning.” 

“Now that’s too bad. You just let me talk to him! I'll 
tell him you’re the best girl in this town to answer the tele- 
phone bells.” 

“Thank you, Mis’ Stokes, but never mind. It doesn’t make 
much difference anyway, because Mr. Rankin can keep me 
ousy in his office.” 

“Now can he? That's fine! Pat Rankin is a fine man. 
Then I suppose I’ll get you on the line once in a while. Well, 
Kitty, when I feel like having a good ‘go-round’, I’ll ask for 
you. Now give me O’Malley’s, like a good girl, and don't 
forget that Sadie Stokes is your friend.” 

“Well! That gets me going and coming,” Kitty remarked. 
“It must be a miracle. I guess she isn’t such an old Tartar 
after all.” 

The presence of the new proprietor seated at his impro- 
vised desk in the operating room had a quieting effect upon 
Kitty. She refrained from entering into controversies with 
subscribers and that, apparently, made the work monotonous 
for her. After an hour, she laid aside her receiver and moni- 
tored the work of the new operator. Miss Dietz frequently 
found it necessary to inquire the numbers of the subscribers 
called, but it was surprising to.Kittie how many she remem- 
bered from her previous experience. 

Kitty was also impressed with the set phrases Miss Dietz 
invariably used. She answered a few calls herself in 
the “new fangled” way, as she called it. 

“That new scheme isn’t so bad,” she confided to Miss Dietz 
when Mr. Barrows was out of the room. “It doesn’t give 
them a chance to come back at you.” 
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“T think it is better than ‘hello,’” was the reply, “for it 
means something.” 
“Cleared up already?” Mr. Barrows inquired, as Frank 


came into the exchange after a two hours’ absence. 

“Not quite,” Frank replied. ‘“There’s a wire down, up on 
Schuyler street. I had none with me, so could not fix it. I 
do not think there is any in the shop.” 

“Til have to get a coil from the hardware store for use 
until we can have some shipped in.” 

“All right. I’ll go over and get a small coil and then finish 
my job. Any more trouble, Nellie?” inquired Frank. 

“Mr. Barnes says that sometimes his bell does not ring.” 

“I know about that. He’s working in the shed and can't 
hear it out there. What shall we do in a case of that kind, 
Mr. Barrows?” 

“These cases must be looked into and remedied. There is 
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a double obligation there—to the subscriber called and to the 
subscriber calling. It covers both sides of our responsibility 
assumed by our contract. Either a more advantageous loca- 
tion of the instrument, or an extension bell, will solve the 
problem,” was the reply. 

“T’ll be going now. We can take up those cases as we in- 
spect the telephones,” Frank commented. 

_At eleven o’clock, the two men posted themselves on oppo- 
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“Hello Kitty! Is That You?’’ Came Over the Line. 


site sides of the table and Frank was given a list of material 
which Mr. Barrows had made out. He went over it care- 
fully. 

“There are some items which I do not recognize by the 
names you have used, as for instance, ‘expansion bolts,’” he 
remarked. 

“T don’t suppose that any have been used here. This illus- 
tration in the catalog is very plain. There is no device equal 
to them for fastening irons, etc., to brick or concrete walls. 
No special tools are required. By the way, have we any star 
drills ?” 

“No sir. 
Frank answered. 

“Well, order some then. I notice there are numerous brick 
and cement buildings in the town. Now what other items 
are there which you do not understand?” 

“Sleeving is a new one to me.” 

“Sleeving is a very useful article for rewiring instru- 
ments. All the instruments you have here are wired with 
bare wire, carried around the inside of the box and kept 
in place by small staples. This method was discontinued sev- 
eral years ago. Either wire with loose braided insulation, or 
the braided insulation itself, can be purchased at almost any 


I don’t know that we have ever needed them,” 
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supply house. In this case I have ordered the insulation, or 
sleeving as it is called, for we will be able to use some of the 
old wire in our work.” 
“Are the wires left loose in the box?” Frank inquired. 
“Yes and no. The wires are cut long enough to be 


formed in the case, so as not to interfere with the mov- 
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ing parts. Being insulated, they can be laid side by side 
along the inside of the case.” 

“And what is the advantage 
ments are wired?” Frank asked. 

“One is in wiring the sets. 
be carried back of the apparatus in the sets without re- 
moving anything, as you would have to do if staples are 
used. Another thing, the wire can be left long enough so 
that if a connection breaks, a splice will not be neces- 
sary. An inch or two of slack, insulated wire can be 
stored without danger of causing trouble,’ Mr. Barrows re- 
plied. “I have enough sleeving in my ‘kit’ to run us a 
few days.” 

“I see you have several kinds of ‘punchings’ ‘on the list. 
What are they?” was Frank’s next question. 

“Here are a dozen styles in the catalog. They are 
used for attaching wires, where two or more come to- 
gether for any purpose. They are used similar to bind- 
ing posts. We will need them in rewiring our instru- 
ments.” 

“That will make quite a sizable 
Where will we store it all?” 

“That is a point we will have to look into. We must 
have a suitable material cabinet. Such a piece of furni- 
ture generally pays for itself in a very short time. Small 
parts of apparatus and the smaller supplies are easily 
lost, while the time wasted in searching through a miscel- 
laneous assortment of screws, for instance, for ene of a 
certain size is considerable. Now I want to ask if you 
have soldering tools? What means have you of heating 
an iron in the storeroom?” 

“All we have is one, two-piece copper and a charcoal 
furnace.” 

“We may have to use the furnace for a few days, but 
I will get a couple of smaller irons at noon. There is 
an old saying that a good mechanic can work without tools, 


“He’s Working in the Shed and Can’t Hear It.” 


over the way our instru- 
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but I don’t agree with it. A poor mechanic is more liable 
to work without the necessary tools, because he doesn’t know 
any better. But a good mechanic knows that to do a first 
class job, his equipment of tools should be pretty com- 
plete. 

“T have several outside matters to attend to before noon, 
so I think I will get this list ready for the mail and leave 
you in charge here. Did you see the man you mentioned?” 

“No,” Frank answered, “but I will at noon. He will be 
here I think. They do not require any notice at the brick 
yard.” 

Left alone, Frank went to the storeroom, cleared off 
the bench and moved it to the window. He then selected 
several sets which appeared to be in fair shape. This done, 
he started home to dinner. 

As he expected he met Germany Deitz, also on his way 
home. : 

“Well, Germany,” he said after their usual informal 
salutations had been exchanged, “the boss has concluded 
we need help right away. Wants a man this afternoon, 
can you come?” 

“So soon? huh!” exclaimed Germany. ‘“What’s doing?” 

“Instrument work to begin with. I imagine there will 
be little else for a month or so.” 

“T guess I’ve almost forgotten what I know about in- 
struments,’ responded Germany. 

“Be ready to go down with me dinner,” said 
Frank. “We're going to begin doing things in a different 
way from now on.” 

“Well, maybe it will last ’til the brick business picks up 
again,” was the German’s comment. 

“You bet it will, and longer too. There’s enough ma- 
terial ordered to swamp a ship,” Frank asserted. 

“New material will look strange. I'll meet you and go 
down at one. I'll bring what tools I can pick up. Mine 
are pretty well scattered. I guess I can find my pocket 
tools.” (To be Continued.) 
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Telephone Corruption Abroad. 

Five telephone girls in Paris have been accused of being in 
the pay for some time past of a corn broker, giving him com- 
munication to the detriment of other subscribers, and cutting 
off certain rivals from all communication with the Corn Ex- 
change when operations were in full swing, says the Electrical 
Review of London. The operators also allowed their client 
to tap the conversations of his rivals with the chief corn 
dealers. A special call warned him when the line was switched 
on, and all he had to do was to listen. In return for these 
services the broker made the girls presents of money. 

Later reports indicate that the scandal is more serious and 
of wider extent than had been supposed; the communications 
of M. Bloch-David, the principal French operator on the Corn 
Exchange, had been hampered by preventing him from get- 
ting through, and other speculators had been enabled to listen 
on his line, so as to obtain information as to his proceedings. 
Apparently these practices have been going on for several 
years, and numerous complaints have been lodged, but have 
been disregarded by the authorities. 





Record of Lafayette Telephone Co. 

The Lafayette Telephone Co., Lafayette, Ind., claims 
the distinction of operating more telephone instruments 
than any city in the country of the same population. On 
June 30 there were 4,511 telephones in use and this is an 
increase of over 300 telephones in the year. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders the board of directors was 
re-elected and the directors voted to retain the present 
officers. Frank O. Cuppy submitted a detailed report of 
the condition of the company and the statement was most 
gratifying to the stockholders, showing that each depart- 
ment is making a satisfactory gain. 





The Commission Form of Control of Public Utilities 


Discussion of the Modern Practice of Regulation—Methods by which the Wisconsin Commission has Brought 
About Better Franchise Conditions, Improved Service and Scientific Rates — Extract 
of an Address Before a Meeting of Prominent Electrical Men 


By John H. Roemer 


As plants can neither be constructed nor operated except by 
virtue of a grant from the municipality or state, it is vital 
both to the owners of such plants and the public that the rights 
of each and the corresponding duties of the other in respect 
to the public functions of the public utility be clearly defined 
and maintained in a spirit of fairness and justice to both par- 
ties. These obligations have generally been prescribed in the 
franchises granted by the municipalities as state agencies, or 
by the state itself, conferring upon the grantees the right to 
construct, maintain, and operate such plants. But as the term 
of a franchise must of necessity be for a long period in order 
to induce capital to invest in the enterprise, experience has 
demonstrated that it has been impossible to fix terms and con- 
ditions of the franchise satisfactorily to meet unforeseen and 
unforeseeable exigencies which arise in the progress of time 
from many causes. 

CHANGES IN THE ARTs. 

No one can prophesy the changes in the arts embraced in 
public utility services, the developments and necessities of the 
communities served or the requirements of the utilities to per- 
form their functions under changed conditions. In the last 
few years enormous increases in cost of material and labor 
which enter into and become part of the cost of the service 
which the public utility is obliged to furnish are an element that 
has not always been counter-balanced by the economies resulting 
from new inventions and increased business, and unless the 
charges for the service could be increased in such event it 
results weaker utility, either in an im- 
pairment of the quality of the service or in financial embar- 
rassment of the corporation or individual rendering the serv- 
ice. 

As an illustration of another burden that is often cast upon 
a utility and which may not be anticipated when the franchise 
is granted, we may refer to the advancement in the art of 
telephony, which within a very few years has been little ‘less 
than marvelous. Costly telephone equipments have been 
scrapped and entire systems reconstructed to meet the public 
requirement for the best service. The art of generating elec- 
tric current has also advanced with such rapid strides that the 
expensive electric equipment of a few years ago is today found 
in the scrap pile, having no other value than that of junk. In 
other utilities the changes have not been so marked and equip- 
ment has become more or less standardized, but who can tell 
what a quarter of a century may bring forth in any of the arts 
or sciences? 

Under the circumstances it is not at all strange that all at- 
tempts rigidly to prescribe in detail the obligations of the pub- 
lic utility to the public and vice versa, during the life of a fran- 
chise, have generally met with signal failure. To meet existing 
conditions, attempts have frequently been made to change th® 
terms of the franchise. This has often resulted in engendering 
animosity between the public authorities and the management 
of public service corporations. 

The negotiations have not always been free from the suspic- 
ion that improper methods have been employed to induce those 
representing the public in the transactions to consent to terms 
and conditions detrimental to public interest. As a result such 
public service corporations become a factor in local politics, 
and questions involving the most important interests of both the 
public and the corporations have become issues in local political 
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campaigns. Such issues often involve economic laws and sound 
business principles which cannot be determined by the votes 
of an uninformed electorate. These unnecessary conflicts be- 
tween the public and -those rendering public services are the 
cause of more corruption in municipal government than any- 
thing else. 

Students of economic science have for many years been en- 
deavoring to devise a limited franchise which would be ade- 
quate, during the term thereof, to meet the requirements of 
the public as well as those of the public service corporations, 
but they have found it impossible to frame a model franchise 
of any character based upon sound economic principles which 
could either be limited in time or could prescribe definitely the 
charges to be exacted, or the quality of the service to be rend- 
ered, during the life of the franchise. If a franchise is to be 
limited, in time, provision must be made for its amortization. 
This compels the public not only to pay a fair return upon the 
investment during the life of the franchise but also to provide 
a sinking fund which, with the scrap value of the plant at the 
termination of the franchise, is equivalent to the original in- 
vestment. 

Others have advised the adoption of franchises for long pe- 
riods of years, reserving to the municipal councils the right to 
fix rates and establish standards of service at definite intervals 
or from time to time at the will of the councils. The general 
experience under franchises of this character has not been 
such as to warrant their commendation. The expenditure of 
large sums of money by some of the larger cities to ascertain 
all the essential facts necessary for intelligent and lawful ac- 
tion on the part of common councils invested with power to 
establish rates has been more frequently wasted than profitable, 
as the facts thus acquired have generally been ignored and ac- 
tion taken which was either prompted by prejudice or based 
upon political consideration. 


THE UNLIMITED FRANCHISE. 

From an economic standpoint, an unlimited franchise with 
the provision that the municipality may revoke it at any time 
upon condition that it acquire the plant by paying to the com- 
pany the reasonable value thereof, is generally regarded by 
those who have given the subject exhaustive study and con- 
sideration as the best kind of franchise. The necessity of the 
service in all probability will not terminate with or prior to the 
time of the expiration of the limited franchise. 

It must be obvious to all who have given the subject any seri- 
ous consideration, that an indeterminate franchise containing 
the provision that the rates and services shall at all times be 
subject to revision by an impartial and independent tribunal 
will result in the greatest good to the public as well as to the 
investors in such enterprises. It will eliminate all friction be- 
tween the community served and the agency serving it. Nat- 
urally such a policy would be opposed by the average municipal 
politician who rides into office either as a champion or an 
opponent of the public utility which usually constitutes a fac- 
tor in municipal politics. 

Tue INDETERMINATE PERMIT. 

It was with a view of placing public utilities upon a sound 

economic basis and eliminating all unnecessary friction between 


the public and such concerns due to causes arising from ignor- 
ance of the economic status of public utilities and their moral 
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and legal relations to the public that the Wisconsin public 
utilities law was framed and enacted. That public utilities 
are virtually monopolies by nature and must be dealt with as 
such in any just and comprehensive system of state regulation 
is the fundamental economic principle upon which the law was 
constructed. Without protection of such monopolies only a 
limited and inadequate supervision of their affairs by public 
authorities can be morally justified. 

At the very foundation of the Wisconsin system lies a uni- 
form indeterminate franchise, denominated “an indeterminate 
permit,” which gives the corporation a legally protected mon- 
opoly. It can never be deprived of its property unless the 
municipality determines to acquire the same, and then just com- 
pensation must be paid therefor, which is fixed and determined 
by the commission. 

VALUATION OF PLANTS. 

Every element of value, both tangible and intangible, is to 
be considered in reaching a result, excepting only franchise 
values, which are necessarily excluded by the general policy of 
the law. The object to be attained is the fair value of the 
property as a going concern. This, in the contemplation of the 
statutes, is the proper capitalization upon which returns must 
be allowed. 

The elements usually available for consideration are the 
original cost of construction, the amount expended in perma- 
nent improvements and extensions, the reproduction cost and 
the same less depreciation, and the going value. In arriving at 
a fair and equitable appraisement of the physical structure, the 
commission has considered, as more or less controlling, the re- 
productive cost based on the average prices of material and 
labor for the five years immediately preceding the time of ap- 
praisement. The results thus attained have been so obviously 
just and equitable that the municipalities and the utilities gen- 
erally have acquiesced therein. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
comparison and illumination of the subject, the reproductive 
cost based on current prices also is considered. 

The commission has never confined itself to any one basis 
to the exclusion of others in reaching a conclusion. Every fac- 
tor bearing upon the subject is carefully weighed and such im- 
portance given to it as the situation in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances demands. While a form of universal application 
might be desirable, yet, from the very nature of the undertak- 
ing, such is impossible. In the last analysis enlightened judg- 
ment and conscience must be applied to the facts in hand if 
a just determination is to result. 

(To be concluded.) 





Endorsements of the Telephone Service Association. 

During the summer months, Manager Frank L. Eldridge of 
the Telephone Service Association, Chicago, has been extreme- 
ly busy with the association affairs. As a result of his activi- 
ties, the association’s membership is now experiencing a healthy 
increase and many letters are being received, indicative of the 
interest which the telephone companies are taking in the new 
organization. 

A letter was received from one of the small operating com- 
panies in Illinois which tells of the benefit that a small com- 
pany may obtain from the association: “We feel that the as- 
sociation is a ‘melting pot’ of the telephone business in its 
entirety. Many questions arise daily in the small operating 
company, that cannot be satisfied without some expert advice. 
This advice, small companies are unable to pay for at the 
rate asked by an engineer or other person, who is qualified 
to give it, having many years’ experience and a technical train- 
ing. And we have found that every question asked has been 
duly cared for in plain language.” 

The president of one of the large Independent companies 
in the East says: “I want to compliment you on the work 
the association is doing.” 

The secretary of a mutual company in Iowa recently wrote 
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Mr. Eldridge: “Personally, I will insist upon the company 
joining the Service association of which you are manager, * 
but this matter will have to come before the board of directors 
for action. Therefore, please send me necessary blanks and 
also constitution and by-laws of your association, or any other 
necessary information, so that I can intelligently bring the 
same before the board of directors at their next meeting.” 

The president of one of the Independent toll clearing com- 
panies, in referring to the operating rules which the associa- 
tion has issued, says: “In all probability, the committee will 
recommend its component companies to use at least the major 
portion of them.” 

The manager of a company operating in Texas writes: “We 
are very much interested in your association and if you get 
any rules covering construction, we will be glad to buy same, 
or anything else that would help us here with our company.” 

The secretary of a mutual company in Wisconsin, in sending 
for a copy of the operating rules, adds: “Also will appreciate 
any information regarding the Telephone Service Association, 
purpose, membership, how obtained, etc.” 

From Pennsylvania, a request was received for the operating 
rules and information regarding the objects of the association, 
Shortly after complying with the request, Mr. Eliridge received 
a letter as follows: “I have your letter enclosing copy of 
by-laws and book of operating instructions of your association 
and think them very good. Enclosed find check for 50 cents 
in payment for operating book. Kindly forward application 
blank for membership.” 

Telephone companies outside of the United States are also 
exhibiting interest in the association as the following from one 
of the Canadian companies testifies:. “Will you kindly mail 
me literature of the association which will explain the objects 
and aims of the association, showing how and in what way 
the association will be of assistance to the Independent com- 
panies ?” 

The superintendent of a company operating in Yukon Terri- 
tory, Alaska, writes: “The enclosed 50 cents is to pay for the 
copy of ‘Operating Rules’ which was duly received and ap- 
preciated. Permit me to thank you for it and for the further 
information presented in your letter. I shall hope to read in 
TELEPHONY of the further success of your association and let 
me assure you of my interest, if not immediate co-operation.” 

The chief operator of an Oklahoma company wrote as fol- 
lows: “Send us six copies of your book on operating rules 
and charge same to our account. We consider this the best 
book published by Independent companies.” 

The secretary of a company operating in South Dakota, in 
reply to an invitation to join the association, wrote: “In reply 
to your letter relative to our company becoming members of 
your association, desire to say that we will be pleased to do 
so, and as per letter, have endorsed the name of our company 
on the back of the by-laws, showing the approximate number 
of telephones now operated. We would also like to receive 
about four copies of the booklet covering standard operating 
instructions.” 

Interest in the association is not confined to the operating 
companies alone, as a number of letters have been received 
from manufacturers, a recent one saying: “It may interest 
you to note that we are putting forward a check for $25, as 
in earnest in our belief in the future of your association.” 

The by-laws of the association were recenty revised and it 
is expected that more changes will be made in them. At the 
present time the by-laws are as follows: 

NAME: The name of this organization shall be the Tele- 
phone Service Association. 

Osyect: The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote harmony and co-operation between the various Independ- 
ent telephone companies, with a view of improving commer- 
cial, traffic and plant conditions, promoting standardization and 
uniformity of methods, and perfecting service. 
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MEMBERSHIP: Any operating telephone company may be- 
come a member of this association upon filing application with 
the executive committee and receiving said committee’s ap- 
proval. 

Orricers: The officers shall consist of a president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, who shall be elected for a 
period of one year and shall serve until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Duties: The duties of the officers shall be similar to those 
of such officers in similar organizations. 

ComMITTEES: The standing committees shall be commercial, 
traffic, and plant, which shall be appointed by the president and 
shall consist of three members each. 

ExecuTIVE CoMMITTEE: There shall be an executive com- 
mittee, which shall consist of nine members of which the officers 
shall be members ex-officio, which shall be elected at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Meetincs: The annual meeting shall be held on the fourth 
Wednesday in October of each year at Chicago. Other meet- 
ings shall be held from time to time as may seem advisable 
by the president or upon request of any three members of said 
executive committee. 

Dues: The dues of this association shall be one-cent per 
unit, per annum, with a minimum charge of $5 (a unit be- 
ing one subscriber, or a circuit mile of toll line), same to be 
paid within 30 days of receipt of call for all or any part of 
same, from executive committee. 

AMENDMENT: Any article or articles of this constitution 
may be changed at any regular meeting of this association 
upon receiving a two-thirds majority vote, or at any special 
meetings, providing written notice stating the proposed changes, 
is given to the members two weeks in advance of such special 
meeting. 


Arguments as to Powers of Nebraska Commission. 

Some interesting points respecting the powers of a state 
utilities commission in dealing with rates that have been made 
by contract between a city and a telephone company were 
raised in a recent hearing before the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission. Several months ago Victor Wilson, county attor- 
ney of Polk county, filed a complaint with the commission, in 
the name of W. J. Marquis, of Stromburg, protesting against 
an increase of rates charged by the Polk County Telephone Co. 
in that city. He alleged that the company and the city agreed, 
when a franchise was granted by the city, that the rate for 
business telephones should not exceed $1.50 a month. The 
original company is not now in existence. The present man- 
agement has increased the price to $2.50 a month. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission, it is stated, has 
held in former opinions that rates made by contract between 
cities and corporations can be annulled whenever the railway 
commission sees fit to do so. : 

In arguing this point County Attorney Wilson said that 
cities had a right to make contracts for the protection of their 
inhabitants and that the United States constitution protects 
such contracts. In this case the telephone company accepted 
the contract and it must stand. He cited many court decisions, 
one being the case of the city of San Francisco, which at one 
time had power under a statute to make water rates. This 
power was taken from the city by the legislature, but the court 
held that existing contracts could not be impaired. 

Commissioner Hall asked Mr. Wilson to give his views on 
the distinction between rate making and rate regulation. Mr. 
Wilson said a city might make rates and thereafter the com- 
mission could regulate by saying that no more and no less 
could be charged. If the rates in the Stromburg case were 
double what they are, the commission would have a right, under 
Police powers of the state, and for the benefit of the people, 
to reduce the rate. He said the commission could not exercise 
police powers for the benefit of an individual or a corporation. 
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He said in a Georgia case, in which only a syllabus had been 
written, it was held that the state commission could not change 
a contract. 

“If the governmental power of rate making has not been 
specifically conferred or delegated by the legislature to a city, 
is not the contract subject to abrogation?” asked Commissioner 
Hall. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wilson, “if its abrogation is in the interests 
of the people or the public.” 

“Might not an increase be in the interests of the public?” 
asked Commissioner Hall. 

“If a company has been honestly capitalized,” said Mr. Wil- 
son, “and it has not taken excessive dividends, and the com- 
pany was in need of more money, it would have to borrow 
money. If a company should show a bankrupt condition and 
the rates were not sufficient to give good service, the commis- 
sion could raise rates in the interest of the people. That is an 
extreme case. In this case the company is in good financial 
condition and has good credit.” 

“Cannot this commission go out and investigate the condition 
of a company to ascertain if it has sufficient revenues to pay 
expense and maintain good service?” asked Commissioner Hall. 

“No,” said Mr. Wilson with emphasis. “It is not the busi- 
ness of this commission to protect corporations. They appear 
to be getting along all right. It is the business of this commis- 
sion to protect the people. A company must make a show of 
bankruptcy before this commission can abrogate a contract.” 

E. L. King, who represented the Polk County Telephone Co., 
in his argument said cities exercise no power except power 
conferred upon them by the legislature. The legislature has 
never conferred rate making power on cities and therefore a 
city has no power to make a contract fixing rates of telephone 
companies. When the legislature passed an act defining the 
powers and duties of the railway commission the rates then in 
force were adopted. Thus the legislature adopted or fixed 
rates and they cannot be changed except upon application and 
hearing before the railway commission. That is the procedure 
prescribed by the state law. 

As to an order of the commission making a change in rates, 
Mr. King said such an order might benefit a corporation and 
at the same time be in the interests of the public. 





A Proposed Telephone Postal Card. 

A novelty in postal service was suggested at the convention 
of supervisory post office employes at Toledo. The plan is 
one which would be unique should it be adopted. A special 
delivery telephone postal card to sell for six cents, the post- 
master to be required to telephone the message to the address 
immediately upon receipt of the card, is the suggestion. 

One question which arose was as to what would be done in 
case the person to whom the card was addressed had no tele- 
phone. As the fee paid is only six cents it could not be sent 
special delivery and the message would probably be sent back 
to the sender. In cases where the telephone could be used, 
however, it would save the expense of a special delivery mes- 
senger boy. 





Service Innovation at Redlands, Cal., Appreciated. 

The editor of the Redlands Review, Redlands, Cal., makes 
the following comment regarding an innovation of the South- 
western Home Telephone Co., of which Chas. A. Rolfe 
is president: 

“The service afforded by the Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co. is excellent, and that feature of the service which 
provides for the calling of the person you would speak with, 
if he is out, upon his return to his office or home, is a most 
excellent one and is greatly appreciated by subscribers. The 
local service is superior also and we have no reason to com- 
plain on that score.” 











Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Wrecked Romance. 

Maxwell was nearly an hour late. I wandered impatiently 
around the lobby, and when another page failed to find him 
I entered the telephone booth to make an attempt at reaching 
him. 

On the pad in front of the instrument was written, “Call 























Wireless in the Desert—‘‘I Heard a Fellow Say: ‘What’ll 
You Have?’” 


Plaza ——.” Suddenly a wild, delirious impulse seized me. 
I would call up the number and see what happened. 

“Give me Plaza Sa 

The line buzzed a moment, was silent and then I heard a 
soft “Hello.” 

Such a voice! Clear as the song of the nightingale; as soft 
as a babbling brook, limpid and tender. It was vibrantly, 
breathlessly eager, and yet there seemed to be a note of sup- 
pressed anxiety and emotion. 

“Hello,” I answered, and then tentatively, “It’s good to hear 
your voice again.” 

3ut the same glorious, musical note came floating back: 

“Soft pedal and 10 cents please before I give you your 
number.” 

And then the awful, awful truth was out. The pompa- 
doured, gum-chewing hotel operator had the voice—New York 
Sun. 








The Fighting Word. 
By Berton Braley. 
I’m a calm and placid person and my temper seldom rises 
(You can take that with a modicumb of salt). 
I can bear my share of troubles and of worries and surprises 
And it’s truly very seldom I find fault. 
But there’s one thing gets my nanny and it gets her good and 
plenty, 
And my language grows cerulean in tone, 
When I telephone—this happens fully nineteen times in 
twenty— 
And somebody snorts “WHOISTHIS” on the phone! 


Then I want to bust that party where a bust is greatly needed, 
On the jaw bone, on the blinker, on the nose; 


But my wild satanic anger isn’t very greatly heeded 
And it doubtless never will be, I suppose; 

Yet I’d like to use a:pistol or a cutlass or a cleaver 
On the vast unnumbered masses who are prone 

To wait until my coral ear is glued to the receiver 
And them bellow out “WHOISTHIS?” on the phone! 


I’m a calm and placid person with a kindly disposition, 
But I’m truly something ugly when I’m mad; 
And I wished I owned the tortures of the Spanish inquisition, 
Every rack and grill and thumbscrew that they had; 
I would seize these surly parties, and with eyes that fairly 
glisten 
I would rack ’em with a fury never known, 
And for years I’d sit and watch ’em and for years I’d make 
7em listen 
While I bellowed out “WHOISTHIS” on the phone! 
When the Telephone is Out. 
Jim Riley says there’s poetry in pizen vines and weeds; 
The Muses ride on aryplanes instid of spavined steeds. 
The bards don’t have no trouble gettin’ rhymes for gaso- 
line, 
But nuthin’s said ’bout telyphones, so fur as I hev seen. 
Of course sometimes they’re tryin’ and would aggervate 





a saint, 
And we cuss ’em when we've got ’em, but we miss ’em 
when we ain't. 
—Smiley Fowler, in Greensburg (Ind.) News. 


TELEPHONY’S BASEBALL TERMS. 












































A Loud Speaking Receiver. 


Advantage of Unlimited Service in Chicago. 

One advantage of unlimited telephone service is that we can 
call up the Knickerbocker Ice Co. every day, without dropping 
a nickel, to ask why, in the name of all the frosty saints, they 
can’t deliver ice to us in the forenoon.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Letters of a Chief Operator to Her Operators.* 
To Operator No. 1. 


Do you know why your peg count falls below that of 
the other operators? You seem just as busy as they are; 
really you seem busier than the others are. The operators 
near you, have to help you almost every hour in the day. 

Did you ever think why you don’t have time to help 
the others some? It is because you waste time in so many 
ways. You do not use cords that are nearest the jacks you 
are using; and when your loads get heavy, it takes longer 
to trace the connections out than it would if they were put 
up properly, and you have a nervous “time-wasting” way 
of pulling at the cords when you are trying to trace out 
a connection. 

You have formed a habit of saying, “Did they answer?” 
from three to five times when you cut in on a connection. 
In many cases you do not give the subscriber time to answer 
you between times. This is very wrong. It is much 
better to follow the instructions. All of these irregularities 
in your work are caused by carelessness. 

Another very bad habit is this—you will start over your 
connections, take little enough interest in your work and 
pass the “dead” connections unnoticed. If you are not 
going to take down the connections that are through, why 
do you waste time and labor going over them? You mean 
to take them down but you forget what you are doing and 
leave them up. I have seen you so entirely forgetful of 
your work that you would merely lisp your phrases. It 
is very easy to form the habit of being careless and in- 
different. 

DANGER OF “DREAMING.” 

People are not far from right sometimes when they say 
“Central is asleep on the job.” You may not be asleep, 
but you are very often “dreaming,” aren’t you? I have 
heard you often speak of the general idea that subscribers 
have about operators being like part of the apparatus, and 
you always blamed the subscriber for being so unkind and 
thoughtless, but have you never thought that you are the 
right one to be blamed for it? 

Operators certainly have a far greater right to be blamed 
than anyone else, simply because there are so many that 
do their work in a mechanical way. And it is nothing but 
right that they should be called part of the machinery. If 
you will put life and interest and pleasantness into your 
work, no one will ever say you are not human. Your 
patrons will not fail to take your pleasantness of speech 
for an example and your hours at the switchboard will 
soon become the sweetest you have. I do not mean to say 
that you will never strike an unpleasant thing, but if you 
never did, you could not be a very strong or capable oper- 
ator, could you? Isn’t it the hard things we overcome in 
life that makes us stronger? 

Telephone users do not stop to think about how busy 
you are—if they could see you they would be more patient. 
But they can’t and you know it, and you must be reason- 
able about it. Do not get cross and irritated because the 
subscriber isn’t considering your feelings and interest. Re- 
member it is expected of you to consider their feelings 
and interest—that is the very thing you are paid to do. 
If they are mad, they usually have a right to be and it 
is up to you to straighten things out for them. 

Don’t ever think, because you are just an operator, that 





*This is the second of a series of original letters written 
by a chief operator to members of her force, and pub- 
lished in The Southern Telephone News. 
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you do not amount to anything and that your place isn't 
worth while or important. It is certainly very important. 
Do you not remember reading that telephone operators 
have been recorded in history as true heroines? Why? 
Have you ever thought about how much good you can do? 
You have a great influence over the public. Is it good or 
bad? 
THERE ARE Two SIDEs. 

Today you had a subscriber who was very cross and 
unkind about calling his number. You were careless with 
his connection and cut him off. You did not seem to be 
interested in his call and I even felt vexed at you about it. 
How do you suppose the man felt? He was a very quick- 
tempered man. You blamed him, of course. You felt like 
something should have been done with him. But what 
about yourself? Didn’t you make him do it? I think you 
are just as guilty as he. But suppose you had been ex- 
tremely courteous and had given him the best service that 
can be given, do you think he would have ever been mean 
enough to display his temper? I am sure he would not, 
but very likely he would have been so impressed with 
your kindness that he would have resolved then and there 
to be kinder himself. 

You answer the same subscribers day after day and you 
have an opportunity to make them love and respect you, 
or hate and disrespect you. Which are you doing? If 
your patrons like you, they will be kind and pleasant. If 
they do not, your work will be a burden indeed, and it 
will be your own fault. Endeavor to be worthy of the 
name “heroine.” Show the public that you are a human 
of the very best sort. 


Some Suggestions for Directories. 

The following paragraphs published in the directory of one 
of the companies having membership in the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone & Traffic Association have been sent to 
TELEPHONY by W. S. Vivian, secretary and treasurer of the 
association, with the comment: “I believe they are good sug- 
gestions for future publications of our telephone directories 
They are as follows: 





“HELLo.” 

It would have been far better if this word had never been 
invented; it is worse than meaningless, and should never be 
used over a telephone line. The word “Hello” is as useless as 
profanity and almost as reprehensible. Here is a sample of 
the proper way to answer a telephone call. The bell rings at 
the bank; Mr. Cummings goes to the telephone and says: 
“Citizens Bank, Cummings speaking.” No time is wasted and 
the party calling knows he has his party. 

“TotL CHARGES.” 

If you wish a toll call sent collect notify the operator when 
you give the call, as messages cannot be made “collect” after 
the conversation has taken place. 

If a particular person is called for and cannot be found, no 
charge will be made, except for messenger service, if any. If, 
however, a firm or telephone number is called for, without 
specifying any particular person wanted, and the connection 
is established, the regular tariff rate is charged. 

“LInE 1s Busy.” 


Reports of “Line busy” or “They don’t answer” may at 
times be annoying, but the subscriber should bear in mind that 
it requires much more time on the part of the operator to 
return such reports to the subscriber than to make the con- 
nection at once. 





An Innovation in Switchboard Installation. 

In the installation of the switchboard in the new building 
of the Southern New England Telephone Co., at Waterbury, 
Conn., a new idea is to be put into use. According to The 
Telephone Bulletin, this will be the first telephone building in 
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the world to make use of it. A recess in the form of a trough 
is to be made in the floor and the switchboard set down into 
it so that the operators, with their chairs on the floor will be 
brought higher up on the switchboard, so assisting them to 
reach distant points in the multiple more easilv. 

In order to prepare for the apparently impossible, that is 
to say, a fire and the consequent danger of water injuring the 
switchboard apparatus, the trough in which the switchboards 
are to be placed will be drained to the outside of the building. 





A Game of Operating. 

A recent issue of The Southern Telephone News con- 
tains an account of a meeting of the employes of the traf- 
fic department, at Raleigh, N. C., of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The feature of the meeting was a 
“Game of Operating” which was played and which proved 
entertaining and also instructive. 

Score cards were passed around containing about 20 
questions relating to both local and toll operating rules. 
The operators were allowed 15 minutes to answer the ques- 
tions. The one having the best score was given a prize. 

An Operator’s Alphabet. 

A recent issue of The Southern Telephone News con- 
tains the following operator’s alphabet contributed by 
Lollie W. Flynn, of Montgomery, Ala.: 

A is for “Answer,” which we must do quick; 

B is for “Business,” to which we must stick; 

C is for “Courtesy” due everybody; 

D is for “Do” not ever be tardy; 

E is for “Earnestness” we must not shirk; 

F is for “Finding” good results from our work; 
G is for “Guard” against making mistakes; 

H is for “Hurry” when we operate; 

I. is for “Interest” we must display; 

J is for “Justice” we will get each day; 

K is for “Kick” if a subscriber gets sore; 

L is for “Listen,” “Look,” and no more; 

Mis for “Making” ourselves reliable; 

N is for “Neatness,” pleasantly desirable; 

O is for “Offering” our services when needed; 
P is for “Perfection” when all rules are heeded; 
Q is for “Quickness” of mind and hand; 

R is for “Roughness” our employers won’t stand; 
S is for “Service,” accuracy, and “Speed;” 

T is for “Thrifty” people we need; 

U is for “Union,” in which we must toil; 

V is for “Victory” we must not spoil; 

W is for “Wisdom” we must show with choice; 
X is for “X’pression” to be used in our voice; 
Y is for “Youth” each will retain; and 

Z is for “Zeal” never to refrain. 





in] 





The Rural Telephone Problem. 

Having read F. L. Whitaker’s article, “The Rural Tele- 
phone Proposition,’ in TeLepHony, of August 16, I note 
he wishes to see the rural telephone service improved. I 
have studied that proposition for over ten years and have 
some ideas regarding it. The stockholders of the com- 
pany mentioned by Mr. Whitaker each paid $80 for a share 
of stock about ten years ago and each has had telephone 
service during that time without paying any rent for it 
while non-stockholder subscribers paid $12 rent per year. 
The fund so received was sufficient to pay the operating 
expenses and for light repairs until the time of reconstruc- 
tion, for which no provision had been made came and 
which caused more or less of a mixup. 

I think in such cases the best way to clear up the mixup 
is to patch up and remodel the old rules in accordance 
with the regulations of a well governed telephone com- 
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pany. In a well modeled telephone company, subscribers 
must pay for the service they get, the stock holders as 
well as non-stockholders. The rent charged should be 
sufficient to pay for ordinary repairs; running expenses; 
to put aside a depreciation fund of about 8 per cent.; and 
to pay the stockholders interest or a dividend of about 
6 per cent. each year upon their money invested. 

Now in comparing, it appears that the money received 
from the 450 non-stockholder subscribers was sufficient 
to pay for the ordinary repairs and running expenses. If 
the 300 stockholder subscribers had also paid $12 rent per 
year, the money so received would have been sufficient 
to put aside a depreciation fund of 8 per cent. and to pay 
the stockholders a dividend of 7 per cent. Therefore, 
in order to clear up the mixup, suppose that the stock- 
holders did pay $12 rent per year; that they did receive 
a dividend of 7 per cent. each year; that a depreciation 
fund of 8 per cent. has been set aside each year; and that 
each stockholder is holding the depreciation fund of his 
share of stock and is under obligation to deliver it into 
the treasury as. needed for reconstruction. 

I believe the idea of each stockholder holding the de- 
preciation fund of his stock until needed for reconstruc- 
tion, is more satisfactory with farmers than any other 
way. Farmer telephone systems are often in bad shape 
because no construction fund has been provided, and too 
much argument and bad service is needed to convince all 
that a reconstruction fund must be obtained. The rural 
telephone service, in general, is very poor. The one wire 
grounded line system, still largely used for rural party 
lines cannot give good service. This system affords only 
one line circuit and all the signaling and talking instru- 
ments of the line must use that circuit. It is not uncom- 
mon to find from 18 to 20 substations and one to two 
central stations upon one of these lines. Such lines 
are not in good ringing order. But even when in good 
ringing condition, every time one subscriber rings for 
another, the drop at the central station operates and the 
operator can therefore only distinguish one signal from 
others by the code clatter of the drop which is at best 
a very poor signal to distinguish when an operator is 
busy. In order to make the drop signal as plain as pos- 
sible, often a very low wound drop, 80 ohms, is used. 
This spoils the ringing of a subscriber from a subscriber's 
station and causes much ringing to be done and much 
time is lost. ; 

Another serious drawback to a party line of this kind, 
is the many bridged bells upon the talking circuit of the 
line at all times and which shunt much more talking cur- 
rent than is generally supposed. A fair idea of this shunt 
or leakage may be had by connecting a receiver in cir- 
cuit with the bell of a party line as shown in Fig. 4 of 
the sketch, when parties are talking upon the line. A 
still better idea of the leakage can be had by increasing 
the number of bells as indicated in Fig. B, where four bells 
are shown. In this way it is possible to add bells and 
to determine by comparison how many bridged bells it 
will take to cause the same leakage as an induction coil 
of 150 ohms. I would like to hear from some readers 
regarding the comparison. 

A number of years ago, when rural telephone service 
was only local, the bell leakage did not interfere much 
with the service. Today, with a network of telephone 
wires all over the country and with the many rural tele- 
phones that now can be reached, causes the talking limit 
to be approached very often. The voice current that is 
wasted through the bridged bells of party lines is now 
needed. It is poor practice to waste it. One way to 
reduce the leakage is to only have from four to eight sub- 
stations upon a line. The disadvantages of so small a 
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party line are: that only a few parties can be called 
without the assistance of the central station; the additional 
switching required, and the additional line drops needed 
to connect the subscribers. 

By making a 18- or 20-station line metallic and using 
non-interfering ringers, better signaling service can be ob- 
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Testing the Leakage of Bridged Bells. 


tained, as in that case a separate line circuit is used to 
call the central office. The drop will not operate when 
parties upon the line signal for one another, and accord- 
ingly no current is wasted at the drop. Whenever the drop 
operates, it is unnecessary for the operator to distinguish 
any code signal as is the case in all one circuit party 
lines—the drop will even show the call until the shutter is 
replaced. The non-interfering metallic line therefore is 
well worth the difference in the cost over the ground 
line. It was much the best system until the divided cir- 
cuit, party line system, in which the subscribers’ bells are 
upon a separate line circuit while the central station drop 
remains upon the talking circuit of the line, was invented. 
The advantage of this system over the non-interfering 
party line system is that there are no substation bells up- 
on the talking circuit of a party line. It is therefore the 
only system adopted to give good service with a heavily 
loaded line, in both signaling and talking. 

The difference in the talking qualities between copper 
and steel line wires would probably not be noticeable in 
short party lines, but Mr. Whitaker’s idea of having all 
toll lines copper would improve the talking service over 
toll lines in many places, a great deal. 

The value of telephone service does not only depend 
upon the number of parties with whom connections can 
be had, but depends to a considerable extent upon the 
rapidity with which it is possible to get the party wanted, 
and upon the quality of the speech that can be received 
by each party. The better the signaling service, the 
quicker the call can be put through. The better the talk- 
ing circuit, the quicker the message can be sent and the 
more traffic a system can carry. It is therefore well for 
telephone companies to investigate the advantages of the 
better systems before building or reconstruction. 

Camp Point, IIl. H. F. Joeckel. 





Bond Issue of Valley Home Co. of Saginaw. 

The Valley Home Telephone Co. of Saginaw, Mich., one of 
the first organized Independent telephone companies in the 
United States, has available for immediate delivery and will sell 
its bonds of the date of August 1, 1912, in the sum of $131,000, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. The payment of principal and 
interest upon the bond issue is guaranteed to investors by mort- 
gage on the company’s property representing an investment of 
$756,225, according to figures furnished by officials. The pur- 
pose of the bond issue is to refund an outstanding first issue 
of $100,000 not yet due and payable, and in increasing the 
company’s field of operation. 

An additional $250,000 of bonds may be subscribed to make 
extensions and improvements, the bonds to be issued and de- 
livered only as such extensions and improvements are made 
and only covering a certain part of the cash cost thereof. 
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Payment for these bonds is to be made as the work of im- 
provements and extensions progresses, and as called for by the 
directors of the company. Interim receipts, drawing interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, will be issued by the com- 
pany for all subscription payments, and when the board of 
directors has called for and received the full amount of the 


_ subscription the bonds will be exchanged for the receipts, giv- 


ing the investor his share in the issue for the extensions and 
improvements. 

The Valley Home Telephone Co. was organized in the spring 
of 1898 and has grown steadily during the past 15 years, al- 
though not so rapidly as some Independent telephone companies. 
The company is financed, controlled and managed by local in- 
terests, and the bonds are being offered to local investors. 
The company owns and operates an extensive system of toll 
lines, covering nearly a score of cities and having important 
connections with other Independent systems. The company’s 
growth, according to figures furnished by officials of the cor- 
poration, has been from 1,551 telephones in 1899 with an invest- 
ment of $212,000, to 7,410 telephones on July 1, 1913, with an 
investment of $756,225. The company has a long list of persons 
waiting for the installation of service in residences and busi- 
ness offices. 





Valuation Figures at San Jose Rate Hearing. 

The Railroad Commission of California has held sev- 
eral hearings at San Jose on the application of the city 
for an investigation of rates in that city and environs. 
At the last hearing the commission’s engineer submitted 
his valuation of the property. He appraised the property 
in San Jose only at $772,000, as against the company’s 
valuation of $848,000; and the valuation in the San Jose 
district at $823,000, as against the company’s valuation 
of $904,000. 

On cross-examination by H. D. Pillsbury, Mr. Kelly 
said that the difference in the estimate was partly attrib- 
utable to the fact that he had eliminated real estate values 
contended for by the company, and also to a difference 
of opinion as to the cost of the labor in constructing 
plant, etc. He admitted that the labor expense would be 
higher in building the plant piecemeal to meet the needs 
of a growing city than if the entire work were done at one 
time. 





Bell Trying to Acquire Kansas Independent Companies. 

A conference as to the advisability of mergers between In- 
dependent companies and the Missouri & Kansas Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was recently held at Ottawa, Kan. The conference 
was attended by the city commissioners of Ottawa, a commit- 
tee appointed by the retailers’ association of that city, the man- 
agers of several Independent telephone companies in Franklin 
and adjoining counties and C. W. Daniels, special agent for the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 

The special agent of the Bell company invited those present 
to visit whatever cities they desired where the Bell company 
had taken over Independent telephone companies, and determine 
the sentiment of the people of those cities. Commissioner H. 
W. Chaffee was quoted as stating that information had been 
received from three cities. Leavenworth was pleased with the 
merger proposition but Topeka and Leavenworth did not speak 
so favorably. He thought the commission should take suffi- 
cient time to investigate the matter thoroughly. 





Joint Pole Ordinance in Portland, Ore. 

The city council of Portland, Ore., has passed its proposed 
ordinance requiring telephone and other public service com- 
panies having pole lines to use the same poles. <A joint pole 
committee of the Oregon Society of Engineers has been ap- 
pointed to work out a satisfactory system involving the elim- 
ination from the city streets of all unnecessary poles. 
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Some Side Lights on the Telephone Collector’s Job. 

Some of the correspondence received by the collection 
department of telephone companies proves the truth of 
David Harum’s remark that “there is as much human na- 
ture in some folks as there is in others, if not more.” 
One subscriber of the Indianapolis Telephone Co. wrote in as 
follows: 


“Dear Sir I Received a Letter from you In Regard to 
Ben Back in my Telephone Dews Which is 2 quarters the 
Sum of $12 

I have used this Phone for about 9 years and I need 
its Sirvice But it is aufell Dull Now in My Bissness at 
Present But if you Let Me have till the Next quarter 
Whitch Will the amount of $18 By that time I will Pay it 
all My Work Will Be all Write By that time I will Bring 
it to your office, Yours truley I will Be thankfull to you 
if you will oblige me.” 


Another subscriber who received notice that the rental 
for the current quarter had not been paid, sent a check in 
part payment. for his residence and store “machines” and 
requests the company to “putt them in a better shape so 
we have the right use of does machine, then I will pay with 
the gratest plasure.” 

Another communication received by the company was 
written on a monogram card and read as follows: 


“Inclosed find check to cover tolls to February ist as 
near as I can remember, as I am never able to induce 
your collector to leave me a statement. Also tell him it 
is not necessary for him to discuss my financial irrespon- 
sibility with my maid as she is Danish and does not 
understand anyway.” 


The Rochester Telephone Co., of Rochester, Minn., 
charges $1 per month for a residence telephone, four- 
party service, and advertises in its directory as follows: 
“An extension telephone in your bedroom or on your desk 
costs you only 50 cents a month.” That the rates are cap- 
able of various interpretations according to the point of 
view, may be noted from the following letter received by 
the company from a past subscriber who, after reading 
the foregoing advertisement in the company’s directory, 
evidently decided to have a telephone reinstalled on the 
50 cent basis. 


_ Dier Sirr I liked to have de telephone backe but I seef 
in de Booik If. I. gatt It. in de Bed Room Or On mi Desk 
it is onley 50 cents a month if you lett me hev it dit prices 
Pleese lett mi kno or Put it rite birke in mi Haus. 





Lincoln, Neb., Asks for Rehearing on Telephone Rates. 

City Attorney Foster, of Lincoln, Neb., has filed with the 
Nebraska Railway Commission a formal petition for a rehearing 
in the matter of the application of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to consolidate the exchanges in 
Lincoln and to establish temporary rates to be charged for 
service. The request for a rehearing is based upon the fol- 


lowing reasons contained in the petition: 
' 


That the evidence does not warrant the allowance of more 
than eight per cent. per annum upon the reproduction value new 
of the applicant’s property, for depreciation and maintenance. 

Because the applicant’s operating expense accounts are ficti- 
tious and contain items not chargeable to such accounts, and 
which the users of the telephone should not be required to pay. 

Because applicant’s construction account contains items not 
chargeable to construction, and on which telephone users should 
not be required to pay any return. 

The burden of making a full, fair and complete disclosure 
of its affairs was not met by the applicant. 

Because the operating conditions of the applicant’s properties 
in the Lincoln zone was abnormal before July 1, 1913, it being 
impossible to ascertain the real cost of operating said properties 
prior to that time. 

Because no thorough examination of the applicant’s plant was 
made for duplication of apparatus and property. 
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Because no thorough examination of the applicant’s plant was 
made for advance construction. , 

Because no examination was made by the commission’s ac- 
counting department of the applicant’s books for overhead 
charges actually incurred by the applicant, at any period of 
construction. 

Because the allowance for overhead charges exceeds 21 per 
cent. of the reproduction new value of the applicant’s property, 

Because of error in the allowance of any overhead expense 
on additions to applicant’s plant, since the merger of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. and the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., no such items appearing on the applicant’s books. 

Because the cost units used by the commission’s engineers 
are excessive. 

Because the advance in rates allowed the applicant are dis- 
criminatory. 

Because the rates allowed by the commission are unreason- 
able and unjust. 





Rate Agreement at Independence, Mo. 

An agreement has been reached between the city of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. and 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. in regard to rates. The 
Home company of Kansas City will furnish unlimited service 
to Independence stores at $7.50 a month—the Kansas City 
rate, plus the Independence local rate. For residence service 
the flat rate for local and Kansas City service will be $4.50 
a month—the combination of the two local rates. These flat 
rates are available on condition that telephone “borrowing” 
shall not be permitted. Where the latter new rule is violated 
the company reserves the right to annul the inter-city flat rate 
and charge five-cents tolls instead. The company will supply 
six free telephones and pay $100 yearly into the city treasury. 

The Bell company, which never offered an inter-city flat 
rate, will charge five-cent tolls. Its Fairmount subscribers 
are to have free service either to Independence or Kansas 
City. The company will furnish 12 free telephones and pay 
$200 a year into the city treasury. 

A Sunrise Revival by Telephone. 

An interesting story, the climax of a revival, comes from 
Sequatchie Valley, says the Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel. The 
people of a certain neighborhood have recently put in a tele- 
phone line, and most of the subscribers are on a party line. 
The other night a well known man of the valley was con- 
verted at the revival and the next morning his daughter called 
him over the telephone to learn his experience. While he was 
telling it, she became so happy that she began to shout, and 
this started her father. Some of the subscribers on the line 
were evidently listening, and it is said half a dozen got to shout- 
ing, and for two hours there was a regular sunrise service 
in progress over the telephone up and down the valley. 








Northern Colorado Towns Seek Lower Rates. 

Representatives of the city governments of various towns 
in northern Colorado.recently met at Longmont, Colo., to 
inaugurate a concerted movement to obtain lower rates from 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. and to 
require payment for the use of streets. The towns repre- 
sented were Louisville, Lafayette, Boulder, Longmont, 
Berthoud, Loveland, Fort Collins and Greeley. It is said 
that the Bell company’s. franchises in these places have 
either expired or will expire in a short time. 





Rebel Mexican General Wants Telephone Line. 

General Lucio Blanco, who is in command of the rebel 
forces in Matamoros, Mexico, opposite Brownsville, recently 
requested the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co.: to 
extend its telephone line across the Rio Grande to Matamoros 
and to construct a system of telephones in the latter city. The 
telephone company has refused to act favorably on the request 
and General Blanco has taken steps to construct his own line 
which will be used for military purposes, he says. 





Queries on Theory and Practice 


Common Battery Party Line Systems. 


Please explain the systems of party line operation that 
experience has proven the best for use with common bat- 
tery equipment. 


The harmonic system is now used quite extensively. Its 
operation depends upon the use of several currents of dif- 
ferent frequencies, the bells being adjusted to respond only 
to a certain frequency. This system is used for 
four or eight-party service on either magneto or common 
battery systems. 

Following is a brie¥ synopsis of the Bell common bat- 
tery party line systems. 

Two-Party: Bells are cut from condenser to ground, and 
line reversed at one station. Alternating current is used 
for ringing. 

Four-ParTy witH Cope RING: 
the two-party with a 6,000-ohm 
placed between the bells and ground. 


two, 


This is the 
non-inductive 
The 


This allows one and two 


same as 
resistance 
lines are re- 
versed at two of the stations. 
rings on each side of line. 

‘For non-interrupting the bells connected 
the same as for code ringing, two on each side of line. 
One on each side of the line responds to positive pulsa- 
ting current and the remaining one on each side to negative 
Magnetic operation of the armature is opposed 


ringing are 


current. 
by a tension spring and bias screw. 





Using a Water Driven Generator for Ringing. 

Could a five-bar 1,600-ohm generator, properly har- 
nessed to a small water motor, be successfully used to 
replace a pole changer for ringing? Our plant is mag- 
neto, with a number of toll and farmer lines, the longest 
of the latter being 14 miles in length. We have had to 
use a hand generator to ring out on the heavily loaded 
farmer lines, as the pole changer will not always ring 
the instruments. If such an arrangement as suggested 
would be practical, how many revolutions should the gen- 
erator be geared to in order to give the desired or proper 
voltage ? 

We have no harmonic ringers, our plant being a simple 
magneto system, with a four-position multiple switch- 
board. We have a fine water system with 130 pounds 
pressure, suitable for running water motors. 


You can use a good five-bar magneto generator, driven 
by a water motor, to ring your lines. Be sure that the 
water motor is large enough to drive the generator arma- 
ture at from 1,000 to 1,300 revolutions per minute, while 
the generator is running on its heaviest load. If you 
can run it at from 1,500 to 1,800 revolutions per minute, 
it will be still better. 





Changing Cells in Subscribers’ Sets Regularly. 
We have been considering the advisability of changing 
all subscribers’ batteries on our system at a certain time, 
probably each half year. Do you consider we would be 
wise in following such a course? Any advice you can give 
us along this line will be highly appreciated. 


For rural telephones, the plan of periodically changing 
the batteries is a good one. It costs more than a set of 
dry cells is worth to drive five or ten miles to install them, 
if but one set is replaced, unless enough other work is 
done to fill up a day’s work. It is a good idea, one which 
has been thoroughly worked out in practice, to lay out 
routes in the country so that a repairman can start out 
from town with a buggy full of dry cells, replace cells 
and make an inspection of each substation all the way 
around a circuit. A record is kept of renewals by lines and 
telephones. 

The cells removed from rural telephones are tested with 
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a battery gage. All those which are strong enough, may 
be used on the pole changer or other close at hand work 
where time and distance amount to little or nothing. 

City telephones, we believe, are best handled by replac- 
ing dry cells only when necessary. The replacing should 
always be accompanied by a thorough inspection of the 
telephone instrument and associated wiring and apparatus 
so as to head off possible trouble. 


Difficulty in Talking Over Line. 


I am having trouble with several telephones, which I am 
at a loss to account for and remedy. When the subscribers 
call in, at first we can hear them very faintly or not at all 
and then all of a sudden some obstruction seems to give way 
and the telephone talks up well. Very often, ringing back on 
the line causes it to clear. The lines are all grounded. It 
has been exceedingly dry here and I have wondered if dry- 
ness about the ground rods could cause this. It seems 
though, that if this caused it, it could not be cleared up in 
this way. If you will suggest the cause and remedy in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY, | shall esteem it a great favor. 





The effect which you describe comes very often from high 
resistance joints, especially in iron wire. The thin layer of 
oxide or rust which creeps in between the wires of the joint 
forms a very thin insulation which is easily broken down by 
ringing current or even loud talking current. Dry ground rods 
or other earth connections often act intermittently when dry- 
ing out. 

The remedy is first to re-make your ground connections, 
getting down to moist earth. Pouring a pailful of water on 
the ground rod is only a temporary remedy. If this fails to 
clear the trouble, you will have to locate the high resistance 
joint by inspection. Look after the jumpers first, for these 
are most easily neglected. If soldering all jumpers fails to 
clear the line permanently, you may need to re-make the 
splices in the line, until you have cut out the bad splice. An- 
other source of the trouble may be in the switchboard at the 
points where common tie wires are used. 
points should be carefully examined. 


The joints at these 





Cable for Bringing Rural Lines into Exchange. 
wish to install a cable made of 25 pairs and about 
feet long to bring some rural lines into an exchange. 


I 
125 
These lines run 10 to 15 miles into the country and are 


exposed to lightning. They are protected on the term- 
inal pole by a fuse and carbon terminal, but on the in- 
side of the exchange we cannot use a terminal. The 
lines are all run to the board and back to the terminal 
pole where one side is grounded. They are metallic up 
to open line work. 

What would be the proper cable to install, that is: 
what kind and what size of wire as to give the best 
transmission and not have too much cross talk and at 
the same time be not too exposed to damage from light- 
ning discharges? 

The use of No. 19 B. & S. dry core, paper insulated, 
lead covered aerial cable, having an average regular ca- 
pacity of 0.08 mf per mile is advised. This will cost a 
little more than cable made of smaller wire and higher 
electrostatic capacity, but the difference should not be 
over $20. It is money well spent to secure No. 19 gage 
0.08 mf cable, as it is more rugged and gives less cross 
talk than the cheaper cable. 





Pacific Coast Company’s Bond Issue Called. 

The Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston has made the in- 
itial move toward paying off the $2,500,000 outstanding 
consolidated mortgage bonds of the Sunset Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by calling the entire issue on October 1 at 
105. 
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Trade Journals Give Men Courage, Animation, Ambition 


The Successful Man Is the Observant Man—The Man Who Knows Is the Man Who Goes Up! —He Reads 
His Specialized Journal—The Pithy Monthly Message of Fra 
Elbertus to ““Telephony’s’’ Readers 


By Elbert Hubbard 


The successful man is the observant man. He is the man 
who calesthenics his cabeze, and currycombs his convolutions. 

He is the man who possesses the fine art of eliminating the 
superstitious, unauthoritative, the worthless; of sifting in his 
cosmic ash-can the false and the true and eliminating the waste, 
the burnt-out bosh and bullconish bombast. 

The successful man, the rubber stamper of the times, main- 
tains a checking account in his own psychic first-national-on 
Sarah Bellum Street, in his Roof-Garden. With the unfailing 
constancy of a perpetual motion machine, he deposits New 
Things there, on interest. And he is no glutton either. 

He loves not the golden doubloon of knowledge for its own 
sweet self alone. He loves it because he is in the game. He is 
the modern business man or craftsman! He is ever circu- 
lating his fund. He applies it as it applies to his calling. 

And what is observation, Terese? I'll tell you, there haint 
no such animile. 

Observation is merely the ability to utilize your divine lamps 
—your orbs, glimmers—to good advantage. First you must 
see, then you feel, then you know. Informed men are those 
who can work intelligently. And it makes little difference 
how many eyes you've got either. A certain railroad genius 
can see more with one star-gazer than most folks can with 
two. 

And then, too, it is strictly a case of mox nix aus if you are 
awry-eyed. If you’ve only a thirst for knowledge—you can 
satisfy it by imbibing the spirit of progress. 

Ir THE Latest Isn’t Out YET—Keep A WEATHER EYE 
PEELED ON YER TRADE JouRNAL, My Hearty! 

We grow as we do. We become by doing things—not folks. 

The wrong way now may have been the right way then— 
infinite past. 

And so we ingrow. If you are aware of anything worse 
here upon this blessed globe than a bandanna, amorphous- 
souled, Burbank-cactus backed, bazazza-ed, backsliding Wil- 
liam Angora—retrogressive, what-was-good-for-Da-da-s-ditto- 
for-me, vimless, dummy fire-cracker, sawdust-filled blank cart- 
ridge of a human jelly-fish—kindly step up on the platform 
and whisper it in my ear. 

(Forward in the car, please. Come, Terese, step lively! The 
conductor is about to yell 1914.) 

He is the kind that does not read the journal in his own 
field. He synchronizes past and present. And his desert is 
what he deserves—oblivion. 

We must give and sweat, in order to live and get! Recipro- 
city! We receive co-measureably with what we give. But 
you must have something to give. Mere willingness and right 
intent is not enough. You are being paid not only for what 
you can do, but for what you actually do—for results. 

If one is ever going to amount to anything in his own line, 
he must be able to do a thing better than the other fellow. 
Otherwise obsolescence for his—down in the muck and mire 
with the rest of the groundlings. 

To give or not to give—to be or not to be—aye, that is the 
question. If you agree accordingly, our panacea, of, “Be Up- 
To-Date! Know!—Know! Know!” become operative, practical. 

The man who knows is the man who goes—up in the world 
of dollars and sense—in the estimation of others and in his 
own. He reads his Specialized journal. 

Who is making that disturbance in the rear there? Raus 
mit ’em! 


Trade journals are the heralds of industry and prosperity, 
They are the radicals in the convention of progress. They are 
experimenters, builders, systematizers, organizers, pioneers, in 
their own particular fields. 

They are the consecrators and conservators. They are the 
cats that pull the chestnuts out of the fire—for our delecta- 
tion. So there! 

They are the courts of last conjecture. They know! It is 
their business to know. That is why they exist. And we learn 
all we know from them. For journals are nothing but crys- 
tallized fact—predigested food of Experience. You may apply 
the sauce of disbelief ad-liberatum. I always take mine dry. 
Waiter, a White Rock, if you please. And experience is the 
Universal Educator. 

Trade, Class and Technical Journals make it a business ‘to 
tell the Truth. They do not deal in hearsay, rumor, misin- 
formation or hypocrisy. Life is too short, and they know it. 
They taboo the nebulous. They omit the intangible. They 
venture to verify and verily—they do. 

They give a man courage, animation, ambition. They are 
not published for mummies. 

If you would savvy of the new wrinkles in your business 
or profession; if you would know how other folks are pro- 
gressing, thinking, what methods they employ to achieve their 
ends—and how to improve your condition and position; if you 
would converse with the men who are headliners in your field, 
who have already made good but who are still discontented, 
still striving, hoping, aspiring to greater things and who have 
worked out their own salvation; if you would continue to be 
such a man yourself? Read your Specialized Journal! 

The man who refuses to get out of his shell, is a Lobster— 
And who wants to be a Lobster?—Nix on the miserere Lob- 
scouse. I hear you almost saying to the man behind the 
procession: “Quit hibernating! That recluse stuff don’t go.” 

Get out and meet the world! Absorb animation, amity, 
animal-heat, love of work, charitableness, vim, vigor and vi- 
tality. Resolve to-do, or die doing. Absorb, like.a lusty bull 
calf, from that big, blessed, beneficent enterprise—The Trade 
Journal. 

Hi there, keep away from that elephant! What do you know 
about indestructos ? 

(Copyright, 1913, Kovnat Adv. Service.) 





Declaration of Principles by the Business Press of America. 

The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United 
States at the eighth annual convention in New York last 
month, adopted the following declaration of principles to 
which TELEPHONY subscribes itself: 

1. We believe the basic principle on which every trade 
paper should build is Service—service to readers and service 
to advertisers—in a way to promote the welfare of the general 
public. 

2. We believe in Trutu as applied to the editorial, news 
and advertising columns. 

3. We believe in the utmost frankness regarding circulation. 

4. We believe the highest efficiency of the business press 
of America can be secured through CircuLATIONS oF QUALITY 
rather than of Quantity—that character, and not mere num- 
bers, should be the criterion by which the value of a publica- 
tion should be judged. 

5. We believe in Co-Operation with all those movements in 
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the advertising, printing, publishing and merchandising fields 
which make for business and social betterment. 

6. We believe that the best interests of manufacturers, the 
business press and consumers can be advanced through a 
greater interchange of facts regarding merchandise and mer- 
chandising and to this end invite co-operation by manufac- 
turers and consumers. 

7, We believe that the logical medium to carry the message 
of the manufacturer directly to the distributor and the user 
js the business press. 

's. We believe that while many advertising campaigns may 
profitably employ newspapers, magazines, outdoor display, etc., 


From Factory 


October Issue of Automatic Telephone. 

The October issue of Automatic Telephone, published by the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, maintains a standard of edi- 
torial selection well calculated to awaken an active interest in 
the automatic telephone system. Its news columns contain both 
domestic and foreign articles of much interest. 

The series of articles by Roy Owens on the scientific man- 
agement of telephone exchanges is continued, and the install- 
ment this month deals with shop facilities. The series by Ber- 
nard C. Groh dealing with the commercial and engineering 
problems involved in providing adequate telephone service for 
a growing exchange area, and the series by Arthur Bessey 
Smith on the fundamentals of automatic telephony also con- 
tinued. Another illustrated article tells how the entire automatic 
exchange of the St. Mary’s Telephone Co., of St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
was removed piecemeal from an old to a new location without 
hindering service or inconveniencing subscribers in the least. 





The Passing of the Mile Unit of Electrical Measurement. 

In the infancy of the electrical industry, many units in 
general practice were naturally used to signify various 
quantities and conditions of the new form of energy. Many 
ot the available units were not well suited to electrical 
measurements because electricity and the various industries 
to which it has given rise, have developed standards which 
are entirely different from all precedents. It was there- 
fore necessary to devise new units in order to insure a bet- 
ter understanding of the actual conditions and to provide 
for greater efficiency in the long run. 

It is undoubtedly because of this early necessity for 
breaking away from old traditions, that the electrical en- 
gineering profession has always been among the first to 
adopt new methods and new units. A pertinent example 
is the invention and use of the circular mil, which has 
eliminated-it from computations of the cross-sectional area 
of wires and cables. It now seems probable that the 
practically universal unit of length, the mile, is to be su- 
perseded by a standard of 1,000 ft. Tables on costs and 
prices of wires and cables have been figured on this new 
basis for some time. Conductor resistance, particularly in 
the case of copper wire, is now commonly tabulated in 
ohms per thousand feet instead of in ohms per mile. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co. has recently abandoned the use of 
one mile as a unit of length for all factory measurements. 
This applies not only to conductor resistance but to insula- 
- tion resistance (megohms per 1,000 feet), capacity (micro- 
farads per 1,000 feet), and inductance (henrys per 1,000 feet). 
By adopting 1,000 ft. as the unit of length for all electrical 
measurements at the Simplex factory and thus eliminating 
(from about a thodsand calculations daily) the factor, 
5280, an immense amount of figuring is avoided. 

In comparing the new standard with the mile, a close 
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no well rounded campaign seeking to interest the consumer 
or user is complete without the business press. 

9. We believe in co-operating with all interests which are 
engaged in creative advertising work. 

10. We believe that business papers can best serve their 
trades, industries or professions by being leaders of thought, 
by keeping their editorial columns independent of the counting 
room, unbiased and unafraid by keeping their news columns 
free from paid reading notices and puffery of all kinds by 
refusing to print any advertisement which is misleading, or 
which does not measure up to the highest standards of busi- 
ness integrity. 


and Salesroom 


approximation for general use—involving an error of less 
than 6 per cent.—is to multiply or divide the mile stand- 
ards by five. For insulation resistance calculations, at 
least, a 6 per cent. error is well within the limits of manu- 
facture. In fact, as the change does not seriously con- 
flict with former standards and is surely along the lines 
of simplicity and efficiency, there is apparently nothing 
but inertia to prevent its general acceptance. 





STATEMENT OF TELEPHONY’S OWNERSHIP. 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
TELEPHONY, published weekly, at Chicago, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Note—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both 
copies to be delivered by the publisher to the postmas- 
ter, who will send a copy to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General (Division of Classification), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post 
office. 
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Editor, H. B. McMeal, 4147 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 
Managing Editor, S. R. Edwards, Oak Park, IIl. 
Business Manager, H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, 

Chicago. 

Publisher, Telephony Publishing Co., Monadnock block, 

Chicago. 

Owners: Names and addresses of stockholders hold- 
ing 1 per cent. or move of total amount of stock: 

H. B. McMeal, 4147 Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 
H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, Chicago. 

I. B. Lipson, 4947 Vincennes avenue, Chicago. 
E. M. McMeal, 4147 Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount 
of bonds; mortgages and other securities: 

F. S. Kenfield, Augusta, Mich. 
E. J. Baker, 410 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 
(Signed) H. B. McMeEat, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of 
September, 1913. 

[SEAL] Walter Brown, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 3, 1914.) 











Ericsson’s Novel Stunt. 

A lot of money can be put into equipment; lines kept 
up in good shape; care taken to see that every broken in- 
sulator is replaced; that there are no “hand joints” in the 
copper wire and that the batteries are renewed when 
needed. All of these things may be done but good tele- 
phone service cannot be given unless the operators help. 
On the other hand the best operators in the world can’t 
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give subscribers satisfactory service unless the equipment 
is first class. “Good Service” in every meaning of the 
term demands both, and everything that can be furnished 
the operators to help them in their work or lighten their 
none too easy task, is just so much of a help toward the 
goal of “Good Service,” which subscribers are paying for 
and demanding. 

The Ericsson Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has gone, it 
is said, a long way toward¢ giving subscribers, connected 
to the switchboards they manufacture, “Good Service” by 
furnishing these good operators with “double automatical- 
ly restored clearing-out drop cord circuits.” The double 
clearing-out drop cord circuit is not new or exclusive 
with Ericsson, because many manufacturers furnish it. The 
automatic restoring device, however, the company says, is 
new and exclusive, and fills a long felt want in magneto 
operation. The double clearing-out drop prevents ring 
through or hang up difficulties and is a big advantage, as 
every one knows. 

What a big help it is to an operator, however, to have 
the clearing-out drop restored by dropping the cord back 
in the socket. It doesn’t take very much time or labor 
to restore the drop by hand, of course, but every second 
and every extra motion count, when a girl is working to 
her full capacity; therefore anything which reduces her 
work at all, tends to bring subscribers nearer that “Good 
Service” which they ought to receive. 

Why He Uses Trade Journals Instead of Mail Lists. 

F. J. Low, advertising manager H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
New York, at the eighth annual convention of the Trade Press 
Federation recently held in New York City, expounded. his 
views on trade journals, expressing a preference for them 
over mail lists. Mr. Low speaks with authority, as he directs 
the advertising of a concern known all over the United States 
for its products. The following is an excerpt from his ad- 
dress: 





Circulation is really a mailing list, plus the service of a 
printing, address and mailing company, plus the service of 
Uncle Sam. Publishers should therefore compile their mailing 
lists as carefully as advertisers make up their own lists for 
circularizing, and publishers should be willing to tell pros- 
pective buyers exactly how many persons or firms are on 
these lists, their occupation or business, location, buying power, 
how the lists were secured, and other information essential to 
forecast accuratel- the value and probable pulling power of 
their mailing lists. 

They should also be willing to furnish proof of claimed 
circulation in the way of a sworn statement of circulation, and 
affidavit, or bills from printers, binding and paper houses, post 
office weight receipts, etc. 

The post office department now requests publishers of news- 
papers to file a statement twice a year with the postmaster 
general, and with the postmaster at the office at which the 
publication is entered, giving the average number of copies of 
each issue sold or distributed to paid subscribers during the 
preceding six months, and to publish a copy of such sworn 
statement in the second issue, after compiling the statement. 
There is no reason why this law should not be extended to pub- 
lications of all kinds, and postmasters should also be in- 
structed by the postmaster general to permit any interested 
person to examine these records, as well as postoffice receipts. 

I said that circulation was really a mailing list. Then, why 
do publishers use this form of mailing list instead of com- 
piling their own and sending literature direct? There are 
several reasons, one of the most important is, that it is cheap- 
er to reach prospective buyers through an advertisement in a 
high grade publication. /t costs about $27 to send a circular 
letter to 1,000 prospects by two cents postage, against an 
average cost of $5.05 per thousand to reach the same number 
through advertising—making a saving of $219.50 on a list of 
10,000. 

When I say that the average cost of reaching 1,000 persons 
or firms through advertising in a trade or technical paper is 
$5.05, I mean that is the average cost per thousand, based on 
prices charged for a standard size 7-in. x 10-in. page in 100 
publications. In other words, the average cost of space in 
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this class of media is a trifle over one cent per line per thoy- 
sand of circulation against one-half cent per line per thousand 
in general magazines. 


This convention was notably successful in many ways. Ae. 
cording to attendance records, over 600 were present, all being 
exponents of the power and force of the trade press. Ex: 
ecutives prominent in the parts they play in their respective 
organizations as well as their employes, mingled at the con- 
vention and inter-changed their ideas and experiences. The 
convention was preceded by much advertising, and hence there 
was aroused for it, considerable interest from all parts of 
the country. 

Those who took an active part in the program were all of 
the same belief that the trade journal has not yet commenced 
to assume its real place in business, principally because its 
powerful influence has not yet been conceived. 

Richard H. Waldo, advertising manager of Good House- 
keeping magazine, stated that the trade press of the United 
States should be the greatest educative force that uses the 
printed word. Within two decades he said, and possibly only 
one, it will be the trade press of the United States that the 
older nations will turn to for counsel and guidance in the com- 
mercial progress that already amazes the world. Mr. Waldo’s 
remarks were especially interesting, particularly because of his 
connections in the magazine field. When he made the utter- 
ance that there are tens of thousands of American business 
men who know little or nothing of the service rendered by 
the trade press, he naturally imbued his listeners with a feel- 
ing that their position in the business world was one of much 
gravity and importance. 





An Order from the Antipodes. 

An order for four Matthews Telefaults was received last 
week by W. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, from the 
post and telegraph department of New Zealand, Wellington, 
N. Z. The value of Matthews Telefault is being recognized 
all over the world. They have been sold in all parts of Can- 
ada, in Mexico, Bermuda, Philippine Islands, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Japan, Russia, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

New District Managers for Chase Motor Truck Co. 

The Chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y., announces 
that N. J. Sherrill, of Charlotte, N. C., is now connected with 
the company as district manager, with North and South Caro- 
lina for his territory. It is also announced that C. J. Batcharie 
has become district manager of the company in charge of 
Washington and Oregon. 








Paragraphs. 


Tue Speciatty Device Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has established - 


a Chicago office at 1200 Karpen building, which will be in 
charge of J. W. Mack. The business of this company has 
increased so steadily that in order to handle the wants of the 
central territory more expeditiously, this step was felt neces- 
sary. 

Cuester - Rout, who was formerly assistant contract man- 
ager of the Chicago Telephone Co., is now in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office, 611 First National Bank building, of the 
Supply Sales department of the Automatic Electric Co. 

D. S. Movat, who has been connected with the Central 
Electric Co., of Chicago, has been appointed purchasing agent 
of Lindstrom, Smith Co., jobbers of electrical supplies, 1100- 
1110 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 





American Automatic Plant Sold. 

The plant and equipment of the American Automatic 
Telephone Co., at Urbana, Ohio, has been sold at receiver's 
sale to John C. Powers, cashier of the Champaign National 
Bank, representing the bondholders, for $20,500. 













Legal 


Employes as Assets. 


“Are there any decisions in the United States, especially in 
Kentucky, where the courts have held that a valuable and effi- 
cient employe is an asset of.a company? Also where a con- 
solidation is effected, and the new company assumes the obli- 
gations of the old companies, are there any court decisions as 
to the new company assuming the employment of the employes 
of the old companies? If not, what would be your opinion of 
such conditions ?” 


We know of no decisions to the effect that a valued and 
efficient employe is an asset of the company. If the company 
has a written contract for the employment of the employe, 
by which it is entitled to his services for a considerable length 
of time, the contract may be an asset, but not the employe him- 
self. Where a new company assumes the obligations of the 
old company, it does not assume the employment of the. em- 
ployes of the old company, although such a contract as we have 
described with an old employe would be an obligation which 
the new company would be under a duty to carry out, which 
would be equal in effect to its obligation to carry out other 
coptracts of the old company. 

pa 





Expiration of Franchise, 


“Our village franchise runs out in May of next*year. We 
wish to have this franchise renewed and the council is quite 
willing to do it, but thinks it cannot legally renew this one, 
or grant a new one, until the expiration of the present fran- 
chise. Is it possible to have the new franchise granted now, 
commencing at the expiration of the old one? What pro- 
cedure would you suggest to get this franchise through now 
and have it legal in all ways?” 


There is no reason why a new franchise can not legally 
be granted your company previous to the expiration of the 
existing one. It is also possible to have the new franchise 
granted now, the rights to take effect at the expiration of the 
old one. Our suggestion would be that you simply have a 
new franchise granted in the regular way, regardless of the 
expiration of the old franchise. It will be perfectly legal in 
every way. 





Paying License. 

“We wish to get a copy of the decision of the Virginia 
Court of Appeals in the case of Harrisonburg Telephone Co., 
(Va.) in regard to paying license. This suit was to make 
both the local company and the Bell company. pay license for 
operating in that city after the local company became a sub- 
licensee of the Bell company. Will you kindly advise in what 
issue of TELEPHONY this may be found?” 


The case you mention holds that a connecting telephone 
company is not subject to a license tax where it had no fran- 
chise from the town, owned no property and did no business 
in it, only making connections outside with an Independent 
company “having a license and paying taxes. Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Harrisonburg (Va.), 69 South- 
eastern, 348. The case was referred to in Volume 60, of TE- 
LEPHONY, No. 1, page 23. You may get a copy of the decision 
by. writing to the West Publishing Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 





Telephone Poles as Property. 

The pole of an electric company situated in the street, and 
which is its private property, is not property that any one has 
a right to use and assume to be in a safe condition. So held 
the New York Court of Appeals in a suit brought against an 
electric light company for the death of an employe of a tele- 
phone company, two of whose wires were fixed to the top of 
ing pole. The acquiescence of the electric light company in 
the use of the pole by the telephone company was held to 
amount to a license, but to create no right, and the electric 
light company could at any moment have forbidden the tele- 
phone company the use of the pole for any purpose. 

Between the electric light company and the telephone com- 
pany, there was held to be no mutuality in the use of the pole. 
This. fact did not constitute an invitation express or. implied 
to the employes of the telephone company to use the pole. 
Hence, when they used it, they were held to do so subject to 
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Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


all the perils and dangers involved. Accordingly the court 
reversed a judgment obtained against the electric light and 
power company. The telephone company was not a party to 
the suit. Heskeel vs. Auburn Light, Heat & Power Co., 
102 Northeastern, 540. 





Maintenance Under Franchise. 


Where a. telephone. company. has a pole in the public high- 
way as a part of its telephone system, under a-franchise from 
the city, upon condition that it maintain such pole, not alone 
for its own use but also for the use of the municipality, there 
is a clear invitation by such company to the appropriate em- 
ployes of the city, to go upon such pole to the extent. usually 
necessary for its use by the municipality, in the manner con- 
templated. 

Under such circumstances and in the absence of express 
authority, in the franchise grant by the city so to do, if the 
company in the exercise of such franchise, instead of erecting 
its own poles, uses those of another company, or uses aban- 
doned poles which it finds in the highway, the condition or 
stipulation. in favor of the city will attach to such poles so 
uged, with the same effect so far as such invitation is con- 
cerned, as if such poles were the property of such company. 
So held the New Jersey Court of Appeals in a suit brought 
against a telephone company because of the death of-a lineman 
in the employ of the fire alarm depdftment of the city of 
Jersey City, who was killed while performing his duties in 
repairing fire department wires, by the falling of a pole on 
which he was working. 

The pole fell because it was rotten at a point a few inches 
below the surface of the ground and of the concrete sidewalk 
which surrounded it. The defect was one that could only be 
discovered by removing the dirt, or sidewalk to its base, and? 
then thrusting into the pole a sharp bar, which is the method 
usually employed by: telephone companies in inspecting their 
poles to discover defects of this character. Neither of the 
telephone companies, which were made defendants, made 
any inspection of this pole. It appeared that it was not 
customary for a lineman before climbing a pole to make 
such an inspection, if the pole looked :all right. 

It was also held in the case, that. the telephone company 
owed a duty to linemen of the city to use reasonable care to 
see that the poles were reasonably safe for their use. Moers- 
dorf vs. New York Telephone Co., 87 Atlantic, 473. 





Death Message. 


The plaintiff's brother-in-law, who) was a subscriber to a 
telephone system in one locality, attempted to send the plaintift 
a message notifying him that his mother’s death was imminent. 
The defendant’s line was connected with that to which the 
plaintiff's brother-in-law subscribed, and the two companies ex- 
changed service, allowing the patrons of one to call the patrons 
of the other. The plaintiff sued the defendant telephone com- 


any. 

It was held that the defendant’s operator having assured the 
brother-in-law that the message would be delivered to plaintiff. 
who had no telephone, the defendant was liable for non-de- 
livery of the message, even though one of its rules printed in 
the directories, forbade employes. to take verbal messages; for 
the operator being vested with’ apparent authority, and the 
sender not having notice. of the limitation, the. telephone com- 


pany as a principal is liable for its agent’s default. In its deci- 


sion the court said: , 


“In such a case one or two things. must happen: Either the 
company or the patron must suffer. No fault can be imputed 
to the patron, for he acts without knowledge of any limita- 
tion on the power of the ‘operator.. The company. however, 
employs and discharges the operator. It has control over him. 
If he exceeds his actual authority and makes a contract within 
the scope of his apparent authority, he is, nevertheless, the 
company’s agent, and the loss should fall upon it, whose fault 
it is in having an agent who violates its rules, rather than upon 


, the patron who has no contrel over him:and who is in-no way 


responsible for his acts.” 


Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Brandon, 157 
Southwestern, 1119. 





Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Cart GrimsGarp has resigned his position as manager of the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of Linn Grove, Iowa. 

Lanis GRAEFF, manager of the Rock River Telephone Com- 
pany’s office at Polo, Ill., has resigned to accept a similar 
position at Oregon, IIl. 

J. Av McManMAN, manager of the La Crosse, Wis., office of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., has been transferred to Janes- 
ville, as district manager. 

B. L. Epwarps has resigned his position as manager of the 
Central City, Neb., office of the Nebraska Telephone Co., to 
engage in the dairy industry in the East. He will be succeeded 
by A. D. Connor, of Lexington, Neb. 

J. A. Broox, of Chicago, has been appointed manager of the 
local office of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
at Victoria, Texas, to succeed R. H. White, who has been 
appointed district manager for a newly made district. 

Frep J. McCormick, manager of the Appleton, Wis., office of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., has been promoted to the en- 
gineering department in Milwaukee. D. E. Gaffney, formerly 
district commercial agent of Milwaukee, succeeds him. 


L. H. Donce, for several years solicitor at the Janesville 
office of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., has been promoted to 
manager of the La Crosse exchange of the company, succeed- 
ing J. A. McManman, who has been transferred to Janesville. 


JosepH Lees, for the past ten years manager of the Caro, 
Mich., branch of the Valley Home Telephone Co., has been 
appointed manager at Saginaw to succeed Richard Cook, re- 
signed. Mr. Lees has been with the company since its organ- 
ization, 15 years ago, and helped to set the first pole. He 
went to Caro when the exchange was installed and under 
his management it has grown from four to 500 subscribers. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Itt.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Guinea Mutual Telephone Co. with $1,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are as follows: O. O. Robinson, Howard 
Hillyer, Elva Higgins, F. H. Inman, Chas. O'Connell and Wal- 
ter S. Forrest. 

BrYANTSVILLE, Ky.—The Bryantsville Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $3,000 capital stock. The following officers 
have been elected: President, Chas. C. Becker; vice-president, 
Noah Marsee; secretary, Dr. Bradley V. Montgomery; and 
treasurer, J. C. Williams. An exchange will be built at Bry- 
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antsville and connections made with the Hubble Telephone Co,, 
at Hubble, Ky. 

TANKSLEY, Ky.—A new telephone company is being or- 
ganized in this place by J. S. Weaver and others. Connection 
will be made with the Clay County Telephone Co., at Manches- 
ter, Ky. 

Construction. 

Datias, Texas—The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. plans the erection of a new exchange building in North 
Dallas. 

Financial, 

HinpMAN, Ky.—At a recent meeting of the Hindman Tele- 
phone Co. the capital stock was increased from $5,000 to $7,000, 
A number of extensions and improvements were planned for 
this fall and John C. Nappier was made business manager. 

Lonpon, Ky.—The London Home Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $4,500 to $6,500 and will make 
some much-needed improvements, among which is contem- 
plated the purchase of a new switchboard for the London ex- 
change. 

MANCHESTER, Ky.—The Clay County Telephone Co. will in- 
crease its capital stock from $2,000 to $3,500 and will over- 
haul and reconstruct lines between Manchester and London, 
a distance of 25 miles. 

Wuirtessurc, Ky.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000 to $2,000 and will make consid- 
erable improvements and extensions to its system, especially 
in the Rockhouse Creek section. 


Underground. 
3INGHAMPTON, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. will 
place its wires underground on several on the city streets. 
Bristo., TENN.—Albert Parlett, president of the Bristol 
Telephone Co., announced recently that as soon as permission 
was granted by the city council, all the wires in the business 
section would be placed underground. 


Miscellaneous. 


Pierce, Nes.—M. R. Dutcher, of Norfolk, has purchased the 
properties of the Pierce Telephone Co. from F. E. Lilledahl 
for $11,000. 

Sruart, VA.—The Farmers Telephone Co., which was re- 
cently incorporated, will take over and operate the Patrick 
County Telephone Co., at Stuart. The company will also op- 
erate in Patrick, Floyd and Henry counties 
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